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Foreword 

j 

A STRIKINO^PHENOMENON of the last few years has | 
been the mounting interest among citizens of the United 
States in the developing areas of the world — particularly per- 
haps the area of middle Africa. Since 1960 most of the coun- 
tries in this area have gained their independence and are 
confronting the great problems of nation building and economic 
development. The entire region shows both a popular 
enthusiasm for education and a conviction among leaders that ! 
education is a key to economic and social development— an i 

enthusiasm and conviction almost unsurpassed anywhere else 
in the world. 

It is not surprising, then, that during recent years an increas- 
ing number of Africans have come to study in the United States 
and hundreds of Americans have traveled in the opposite direc- 
tion to teach in African schools or otherwise help develop Afri- 
can educational systems. Administrators of American insti- 
tutions having African students, teachers of comparative 
education and social studies, persons engaged in programs for 
educational Assistance in Africa, and others, have reflected a 
demand for basic information on the educational systems of 
that continent. This bulletin on education in Uganda is one 
response to the need. 

The author, Professor of International Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spent several months in Uganda 
during academic year 1960-61 lecturing at the Institute of Edu- 
cation, Makerere College. During this period he consulted j 
with educators, visited educational institutions, and gathered 
materials for the present study. 

This bulletin describes various levels and types of education 
in Uganda with emphasis upon curriculum and course content. 

It is based to a large extent on selected documents concerning 
education published or issued by the Uganda Government or } 
schools from 1953 through 1962. (See the appendix for recent 
recommendations by the Uganda Education Commission for 
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changes in the country’s .educational system.) The bulletin 
contains summaries of several of these documents that are not 
widely available in the United States, and extensive excerpts 
from some of them, such as course syllabuses used in the Uganda 
schools. This basic information and selected documentation 
should serve, then, to increase American understanding of edu- 
cation in that country. 

The author and the Office of Education wish to express their 
appreciation to the great number of African and British teach- 
ers and other educational personnel-in Uganda who supplied 
documents and literature for the study and who otherwise facil- 
itated his pursuit of it during and after his stay in the country. 
While he was there the following persons were especially help- 
ful: Mr. Christopher Bell, Director of Education; Mr. Frank 
Stevens, Chief Inspector of Education ; Miss Margaret Brucker- 
field, Director of Women’s Education; and Mrs. Polly Bright, 
Examinations Secretary. 


Oliver J. Caldwell, 

Acting An nod ate Commisioner and Director , 

Bureau of International Education . 
Fredrika M. Tandler, 

Director , Division of International Studies and Services. 
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The Land, the People, and 
the Government 


The Land 

Uganda, a country about the size of Great Britain, lies entirely 
inland, with it s main town, Kampala, approximately 900 miles from 
the East African coast. To the north of Uganda lies the Sudan; to 
the south, Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika; to'the east, Kenya; and 
to the west, the Kivu province of the Belgian Congo. 

The name Uganda comes from the Swahili “Uganda,” meaning 
“garden country.” The Ruwenzori mountain range, called by 
Ptolemy the “mountains of the moon,” is in the western part of the 
country; and either wholly or partially within its boundaries are 
Lakes Albert, Edward, George, Kyoga, and Victoria. The average 
year-round temperature is 60-80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

J 


The People 


Three Main Groups 

Between 1948 and 1959 Uganda’s population growth was 31.8 per- 
cent, or approximately 2.5 ]>ercent a year. By mid- 1960, the total 
estimated population had reached 6,682,400, with Africans comprising 
over 98 percent. Among the remaining 2 percent, the Asians were 
estimated to have 76,200 and the Europeans 11,700. The former 
engage mostly in trade, while the latter (usually not permanently 
settled in the country, intending sometime to return home) fill admin- 
istrative, professional, and technical jobs. 
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The Africans 


Of mixed Bantu, Hamitic, and Nilotic origin, the Africans in 
Uganda comprise 28 tribes. The most numerous of these tribes is 
the Baganda. 

Although Uganda has no universal language, English is the lan- 
guage of Government, primary school upper grades, secondary 
schools, ajd higher education. Broadcasting is done in six African 
vernaculars, English, and Hindustani, and newspapers are published 
in six African languages and in English. 

' The majority of Africans gain their living from agriculture, cattle 
raising, and fishing. Primarily an agricultural country, Uganda 
derives 60 percent of its dopestic production from agriculture. In 
1950, African farmers in this country received £9,400,000 for their 
products and in 1959 £25,800,000. In 1962, according to the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, “Uganda’s per 
capita gross domestic product at present is estimated as being in the 
neighborhood of £23, which is higher than Tanganyika’s but lower 
than Kenya’s.” 1 

Uganda’s economic expansion has depended primarily on farmers’ 
growing cash crops in addition to the food they grow to sustain them- 
selves. Of their cash crops, cotton and coffee are the most important, 
accounting for 80 percent of the country’s export earnings. Since the 
country’s economy depends upon these earnings, the Government dur- 
ing World War II established marketing boards to control prices paid 
to growers. The Government has utilized the prices received on the 
intemat ional market for cotton and coffee as an assistance fund to help 
farmers when those prices dropped. 

In addition, the Government used money from the same source to 
initiate public development projects. The high world-market prices 
for cotton and coffee during the late 1940’a and the early 1950’s were 
responsible for Uganda’s prosperity during those years, when it 
expanded Government services, including those for education and 
health. Also, using funds from export taxes and marketing boards, 
the Government attempted to broaden the base of the country’s econ- 
omy by helping to finance new industries. Cement and textile facto- 
ries were opened, and copper mining and refining facilities started. In 
1954 this method of financing resulted in the opening of the Owen 

1 The Economic Development of Upondo. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Prsei. UHSt p. 
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Falls hydroelectric project, with transmission lines in the southern 
part of the country. 

These recent developments in industry and mining have caused 
more and more Uganda Africans to become urban dwellers. ^Thus, 
the population of Kampala, Uganda’s commercial center, has grown 
to 47,000; and that of Jinja, Mbale, and Entebbe to 30,000, 13,500, and 
11,000, respectively. Nevertheless, fewer than 4 percent of the Afri- 
cans, it is estimated, live in an urban environment. Traditionally, 
they have preferred to live in farm houses set apart from each other 
within the area occupied by their particular tribes; In this sense, 
these holdings resemble the farm houses of the United States. 

Uganda's prosperity of the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, mentioned 
above, of necessity contracted when cotton and coffee prices fell. In 
1962, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
reported: “But the point has now been reached when the full impact 
of the reduced cotton and coffee income on the level of public revenue 
and expenditure is being felt. The financing of public expenditures 
has thus become difficult again.”* * 


ns Goveruuit 

In 1862 the famous British explorers Speke and Grant reached the 
court of Mutesa, the kabaka (king) of Buganda, and reported to an 
Africa-conscious Britain the discovery of & highly developed African 
kingdom. In the years that followed, British missionaries were sent 
to the area. During the same last quarter of the 19th century various 
European countries were extending their control in Africa, and in^- 
1890, by an Anglo-German agreement, the region encompassing 
Uganda was declared a British sphere of influence. By 1896 a British 
Protectorate had been proclaimed over Buganda and almost the entire 
area later known as Uganda. 1 

Following World War I the British established executive and 
legislative councils to assist the Governor of Uganda in ruling the 
country. Such councils have been among the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of British colonial policy. The former consisted of official 
advisers to the Governor, while the latter served as a legislature. 

■ ibtd. p. i. 

* In addition to the kingdom of Botnodn. tbe are* Indodnd the kingdom* of Toro. Aftkok, 
nod Bunyoro. The British ranched final agreement with Toro In 1900. Ankole In 1901. 
and Bonyoro la 19S8. 
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Members of both were appointed by the Governor, and by a gradual 
increase in their strength, power was transferred from the Governor 
to the councils, 4 

With the councils concerning themselves with national problems, 
a system of local government was gradually extended throughout the 
Protectorate, Local chiefs had been the executive officers of local 
government, which from 1934 on became more systemized. Composed 
of senior officials, cfiflpfs, and elected members, the councils became 
the most important oro&n of local government. They were accorded 
increasingly greatei^i^sponsibility for local services such as primary 
education, rural pirolic health, and agricultural extension work. 

In April 1956, the Governor announced that the Government would 
aim to introduce direct elections for all representatives of the Legisla- 
tive Council in 1961. As a first step, elections of African members for 
the Council were held in approximately half the Protectorate’s constit- 
uencies. In order to vote a person could be qualified by meeting 
one of a variety of requirements: literacy, ownership or occupation 
of land, income or property of a certain value, or long service in certain 
types of employment. The lukiko (parliament) of the Rug&nda Gov- 
ernment 6 refused to participate in the elections as did the districts of 
Ankoleand Bugisu. 6 

In preparation for the direct elections of 1961 the Governor 
announced the formation of a committee to consider constitutional 
advance and procedures for these elections, under the chairmanship 
of ,J. V. Wild, Administrative Secretary’ for Uganda. The majority 
of the committee members were African. The committee published 
a report in 1959 and the implications of that report were discussed in 
London by the British Secretary of State for the Colonies, repreaent- 
atives of the Uganda Legislative Council, and representatives from 
Buganda. Following their discussions, the Secretary outlined the 
next steps for constitutional advance: direct elections in Uganda, 
broadened qualifications for voting to permit nearly universal suffrage, 
a legislative council having a substantial elected majority, and trans- 
formation of the Eexecutive Council into a Council of Ministers. 

* For a aore detailed description of executive and legislative council establishment, tee 
Lord Halley's An African Survey, rev. 19W. London: Oxford Uatverdty Proas. 1967. 
pp. 264—69. 

* As an old African kingdom. Boganda had Ita own governmental sjetem. The fcabafce 

(king) la a hereditary position. A oat a ting him la the IsJKAe (parliament). The Bnganda 
have a 1 way a been great!/ concerned over maintaining their Independence as mock as pos- 
sible. On December 91. I960 tbe supported a reooletlon In favor of Immediate 

secession. A declaration of Independence followed, hot It waa not recognised by the 
Uganda Oovernment 

* For administrative purposes Uganda la divided la to four provinces (Santera. Western. 
Northern, sad Boganda) . Within the provinces^ districts nerve a a organa of local gnv* * 
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The Governor of Uganda then announced the formation of a com- 
mission that would study the problems of the various sections of the 
country «ind would consider what type of government might be most 
Suited to a self-governing Uganda. The Commission was established 
m November 1960 under the chairmanship of the Earl of Munster, 
former British Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

In March 1961 Uganda held its first general elections. Two hun- 
dred candidates ran for office and the elections gave a majority to the 
Democratic Party. In the postelection Government, 10 members of 
this party who had been members of the legislature accepted posts as 
ministers. 

In July 1961 the Munster Commission published its report, which 
recommended a strong central government for Uganda ; a federal rela- 
tionship for Bug&nda; semifeder&l relationships for the kingdoms of 
Ankole, Bunyoro, and Toro; a national assembly; universal adult 
suffrage; and a government following the British Cabinet Conven- 
tions. For B Uganda, the report recommended direct elections to the 
lukiko and a division of power between it and the National Assembly 
on some Buganda issues. 

The Munster Commission’? report formed the basis for discussions 
at a constitutional conference held in London. Attending the con- 
ference were ministers from Uganda; members of the Uganda legis- 
lature; representatives from the four kingdoms of Ankole, Buganda, 
Bunyoro, and Toro; and representatives from the districts. 

This conference and subsequent discussions led to agreement on 
a constitution for a self-governing Uganda. Basically, the govern- 
mental pattern is similar to that found in other areas of English- 
speaking Africa : a Prime Minister and ministers of various depart- 
ments representing the majority party, a National Assembly, and uni- 
versal suffrage. The constitution guarantees fundamental rights and 
freedoms. Agreements were reached with the four kingdoms to safe- 
guard their traditional institutions and guarantee certain rights in 
local affairs. 

In April 1962 the Uganda’s People’s Congress won the national 
election and a new Government was formed. On October 9, 1962 
Uganda became an independent nation. 
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The Country’s Educational History 


Early Patterns 

Before the arrival of missionaries in Uganda, education was carried 
on privately within the various tribal groups. Amongthe Nilotic peo- 
ple it was customary for young people to attend meetings of the eld- 
ers who heard discussions of disputes among the people of 
the community. In this way, it was felt, the youth would learn the 
laws and customs of the people. Youths from the royal families of 
the Buganda Kingdom were* trained as pages in the royal courts. 
By this method they became acquainted with the outstanding people 
of the country and were brought into the operation of the Kingdom. 

Koranic schools were introduced in the few areas where Islam had 
penetrated. But the basic education for the majority of boys and 
girls was learning the pattern of accepted economic, social, and politi- 
cal behavior from their parents and the community. 


HUsimry SckMb 


With the beginning of missionary activity, western education 
became an important part of the process of conversion to Christianity. 
Most of the missionary groups required that the individual be able 
to read— and in some cases, to write — before being accepted as a con- 
vert. These groups viewed reading as essential in order that the 
individual might read the Bible and religious literature, and many of 
the groups felt that reading coupled with discussion would lead to 
a greater awareness of the depths of religious concern. It would, they 
hoped, lead to the individual’s having not only a better understanding 
of Christianity’s scope but also a greater appreciation of his respon- 
sibilities as a convert. 

It therefore became the pattern for missionaries to gather around 
them groups of natives interested in the new religion and teach these 
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natives simple literacy. In most cases the missionaries first had to 
create & written form of the local language and usually, although 
hardly trained as linguists, they produced working translations of 
the Bible. 

The beginning of missionary activity in Uganda may be considered 
as having started with Stanley’s dispatch of November 15, 1875 to the 
London Daily TelegntpK part of which read as follows: “It is the 
practical Christian till or who can teach people how to become Chris- 
tians, cure their diseases, construct dwellings, understand and exem- 
plify agriculture, and turn his hand like a sailor — that is a man who is 
wanted.” 1 


The Church Missionary Society 1 

TJhe reaction in England was almost immediate. An anonymous 
donor' contributed £5,000 to the Church Missionary Society, addi- 
tional donations followed, and the Society sent out its first mission- 
aries to Africa. Stanley’s emphasis upon a missionary’s being a jack- 
of-all-trades was characteristic of this first group and has been a 
requirement for most missionaries from then on even up to the present. 
Within the first group going to Uganda under the Society, the fol- 
lowing occupations were represented: lieutenant of the Royal Navy, 
trained engineer, architect, curate, skilled artisan, builder, and 
doctor. 

The first missionaries of the Society to reach Uganda arrived in 
1877. The work of Alexander MacKay of this Society was typical 
of that carried on by his fellow missionaries, both of this Society and 
of other church groups as well. He established a workshop for iron- 
work, carpentry, and other artisan skills quickly put to use in the 
building of the mission station, whose construction would not have 
been possible without the help of the natives he had trained. 

Having with great foresight brought along a printing press, Mac- 
Kay began translating the Gospels into the vernacular of the locality, 
or Luganda. At the same time he taught the people reading and 
writing, thus preparing them for the advent of his translation. 


1 QooM by Iter y Sturt In b«r Imm d •/ JVub* * . Loa tea : W ymaa aid Sarr IMS. 

p at. * 

* Although tbo Sodoty wu aot oAdally apoaaorad by tha Ckireh of laglurt, tho ma- 
jority of lto ataliri eta* from ttlt dopomteittoa. 
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Still another phase of the Society’s missionary activities was that 
connected with its efforts to teach the people^how to improve their 
crop-growing methods. 

Boarding Schools 

As the missioneraies became more firmly established, the next step 
in educational development was to offer for a few an education more 
closely aligned to the European pattern. For this selected group the 
missionaries established boarding schools. They did so for several 
reasons. First, there was undobutedly the English and continental 
tradition of the boarding type of school. Second, the missionaries felt 
that in the boarding school it would be easier to extend the influence 
of the missionary effort. It would be difficult to influence children 
if they returned at the end of the day to an environment completely 
different and in some ways possibly contradictory to the philosophy of 
the school. Third, there was, and remains, the problem of trans- 
porting children from long distances. The school could draw children 
from a much wider area if they did not have to return to their homes 
at night. 

Restricted both in finance and staff, the early schools were estab- 
lished for the sons of prominent families. The Mill Hill Fathers were 
the first to open a school for the sons of th/ important families at 
Namilyango.* Opened in 1901, the school became popular with the 
prominent Roman Catholic families and several of the Kabaka's 
family were educated there. The curriculum, designed to educate 
potential leaders, was mainly academic, with a heavy emphasis on 
English grammar and the reading of English books. Geography and 
mathematics were also studied. 

Namilyango became the prototype of many other schools. The 
Church Missionary Society opened a boarding school, Mengo High 
School, for the sons of chiefs. As an attempt to stimulate the interest 
of parents and, at the same time reduce cost, the school was organized 
into a house system. The boys’ parents built the houses and were 
responsible for maintaining the boys while at school. In 1906 the 
kabaka granted a site to establish a school at Budo, the historical area 
where the kabaka* had been invested with their titular position. In 
honor of the kabaka , it was called King’s School. 

• K to noth iBfbftin. TU •/ Mini U§ mm4m. London : Otorfi Allan and Un- 

win, IMS. p. iaa. 
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For girls, Gayaza was opened in 1905 by the Church Missionary 
Society. Like Budo and Namilyango, it was designed for the children 
(daughters in this case) of chiefs and outstanding people of the 
community. 

The missions were also active at the primary school level and in the 
field of teacher training. The problem of content of education re- 
mained an issue of debate. Despite several financial-limitations, the 
missions attempted to introduce practical elements in the curriculum. 
For example, at King’s School they provided a workshop and taught 
courses in technical skills. The Church Missionary Society eventually 
turned over its work in technical fields to the Uganda Company, which 
was better equipped to offer training in technical subjects. 

The limitations of finance forced many missions to support them 
selves as much as possible from local resources. The Mill Hill Mis- 
sions raised the food for their schools in garden plots attached to the 
school. Agricultural education was considered an important item in 
the curriculum, and the school garden provided an opportunity for 
demonstration lessons. 

Early 20th Century 


In the early period, missionary efforts were concentrated primarily 
in the Buganda Kingdom of Uganda. In 1903 the Church Mission- 
ary Society reported having 22,000 children in its schools. In 1904, 
the Society established a Board of Education and during the same 
year the question of compulsory education was raised. Also during 
the early years of the 20th century the Church Missionary Society 
opened a teacher-training college at Namirembe and a midwife-train- 
ing school at Mengo hospital, while the White Fathers opened a 
teacher-training college at Rubaga. 

For technical education, the Church Missionary Society established 
aWhool at K&rabaga, province of Bunyoro; and the White Fathers, 
one at Kisibi. 

Although development outside Buganda came slowly, a high school 
was opened in the Eastern Province in 1911. Practically no second- 
ary’ education at all was available in the area of the West Nile and 
Acholi until the Verona Fathere Mission became active after the end 
of World War II. 

During the post-World War I period, the Protectorate Government 
was primarily concerned with establishing a stable administration, 
spending little time, effort, or money on what was viewed as social 
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services. Previously, the Government had allocated small sums to 
missionary groups to support education— £850, for example, to the 
Church Missionary Society in 1913. 


loden Education 


Expansion 


The history of modern education in Uganda may be considered as 
having started in the years following World War I. In 1925 a 
Department of Education was established and a Director of Education 
appointed. The period from World War I to World War II was 
marked by gradual expansion of schools, increased government sub- 
sidization to voluntary agencies operating schools, and greater Central 
Government control over school management. 

Despite the demands of World War II, every effort was made to 
continue expanding education. W r ith the close of the war, schools 
expanded rapidly and Government support of education increased 
markedly. More funds, available from the export of Uganda crops 
during and immediately after the war, ushered in a period of greater 
prosperity than Uganda had enjoyed in the past and permitted an 
expansion of social services. In 1917-18 the Government wAs allocat- 
ing £1,250 for educational purposes; by 1948 the total estimated ex- 
penditure was £410,087. It was in the 1950’s, however, that education 
was developed rapidly. Expenditures for education increased from 
£715,000 in 1950 to over £5 million in 1960. 

As schools expanded quickly both the Government and the volun- 
tary ngencies felt increasing concern for the direction that education 
would take in Uganda. In March 1952, the governor appointed a 
committee to examine the existing system of African education in the 
country, consider how it could be improved and expanded, and submit 
detailed recommendations for its future organization and develop- 
ment. The chairman of the committee was Bernard de Bunsen, prin- 
cipal of Makerere College. The committee’s report, African Educa- 
tion in Uganda , 4 served as the basic guide line for the development 


d * Bun “^ AMoan Btuoatio*. fa V^nd*. Bntrt*. : Tb. Oor.mn.nt 


755-583 0 - 65-2 
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of African education during most of the 1950’s. 8 The main recom- 
mendations of the committee included the following: 

♦ the reorganization and expansion of the system of teacher-training . . . 

♦ the Improvement of the conditions and terms of service of teachers of 
all categories 

♦ the extension of secondary education, on which turns turns recruitment 
of teachers for senior primary and secondary classes, for training college 
staffs, and of men and women for the professions generally 

♦ the extension of facilities, both primary and secondary, for girls, which 
have so seriously lagged ttehlml facilities for Isoy 

♦ the extension of the full primary oourRe^tom six to eight ; and the pro- 
vision of a minimum of four years eduoj^lion in all grant-aided schools, 
since we hold that any lesser period of schooling is educationally and 
economically unsound 

♦ the establishment of new primary schools* * 


4 

Integration 


In 1957 the Government announced as its aim the integration of 
education in Uganda. Before this, education had been organized on 
a racial basis, with separate schools for Africans, Europeans, Asians, 
$*nd Goans. Because of their religion (Roman Catholicism) and their 
Portuguese culture, the Goans were treated separately from the Asian 
community. 

In the past, education in Uganda was developet^by voluntary agen- 
cies, and ordinarily this meant religious bodies. Schools for Africans 
were started by Protestant and Roman Catholic groups. Since the 
great majority of Asians (with the exception of Goans) were non- 
Christian, they organized their own schools in which their religion 
could be taught. The Asian community, though, was also divided into 
various religions, and by 1957 it had two Hindu and two Asian Muslim 
school systems, as well as a school for Sikhs. In addition, Government 
schqpls opened for Asians. Schools organized by different groups 
received financial assistance from the Government. 


• With two exception*, the main recommendation* of tbe do Bnoaen Committee were 
accepted by tbe Government Id 1953. Tbe two recommendation* not acceptable to Gov- 
ernment were tbe proposal that tbe primary school be extended from d to 8 years and a 
related one that tbe secondary echool be reduced from 6 to 4 year*. See Memorandum 
by the Protectorate Qovermment on the Report of the African Education Committee. 
Entebbe : Tbe Government Printer. 1958. 

* Da Bun ten. op. clt, p 1-2. 
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Since 1957 the Government has made every effort to pursue a policy 
of integration. The success of the integration policy was reported by 

the Minister of Education in a speech to the National Assembly in 
1962 : 

Generally speaking. oar school! in the rural town* * and training centres 
contain pupils of all races, and the numbers will Inevitably Increase under 
the new system of local control. So our urban senior secondary schools 
where it Is common now to find children of all races m aU classes of our 
schools ; and I believe that this will continue without pressure on the school 
owners. I do not therefore consider that this Is now a major Issue — If Indeed 
It ever has been/ 


Future Development 


In 1959 the Uganda Government published a White Paper on Edu- 
cation. This paper, Education in Uganda* reviewed the progress 
made since the publication of African Education in Uganda in 1953 
and set out in broad outlines the Government’s view of the problems 
which would confront it over the next 3 to 5 years and its proposals for 
dealing with them. Since it did not confine itself to African educa- 
tion, the 1959 Paper was broader in scope than its predecessor, and 
its basic purpose was to outline principles under which Uganda’s 
future educational development would take place. 

Although the Paper accepted the educational aims reported by the 
de Bunsen Committee, it proposed the following additional objectives: 

♦ Raise the standard of living of all classes of the conunaulty «m| provides 
for as many children u possible, the benefits of a reasonable standard of 
education. 

♦ Produce as quickly as poaalble s sufficiency of well-qualified men and 
women able and ready to hold posts of responsibility. (The provision of a 
numerous professional class is an essential preliminary to self-govern- 
ment.) 

♦ Train a large subprof esslonal class of qualified technicians, teachers, 
clerks, and so on ; train sn even larger class of craftsmen and artisans. 

♦ Attain In time universal literacy. (A literate electorate U also of the first 
Importance In a State aspiring to self-government. )* 


T Ron. Dr. 8jd. Lujtmbanl Sake. M.N.C. Bp—6h on fhe Bd^tUm B,Um*f* t dtUrcrod 
In the Nation!! Asaeablr Kampala on Jnl j 10, 1M1 Mlmoofrapbed, no data or pub- 
lisher shown. 

• Uganda Protectorate. Kductlitn (fieatioaal Paper No. 1 of 19M-09). 

Entebbe : The Government Printer. 1069. 

• IMd. p. 4—0. 
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The Pa|>er also reported: 

As the Government's resources. tx>th financial and human, are not unlimi- 
ted, It is Hear that the second and foftrth of these objectives are, to aome 
extent, inoomim title. It will not be inmnlble In the Immediate future to 
provide for lx>th universal primary or basic education and to develop more 
advanced institutions to a i>oint where the output is adequate to cater for 
the needs of a self-governing State. This dilemma can only l>e solved by 
an acceptable compromise .* 0 

In commenting on the pattern of education, the (ioveminent in the 
Sessional Paj>er agreed with the de Bunsen pro|>oSid to have 8 years 
as a Imsic course: (5 years of primary education followed by 2 years 
of junior secondary. 'Flip division of the basic course should lie not 
after grade <5, hut aftergrade 4, which is considered the minimum time 
necessary to produce permanent literacy. The basic course would be 
followed by a secondary school course, leading to the School Certifi- 
cate (4 years) or Higher School Certificate ((> years), or to secondary 
modem or vocational courses. Although completion of grade 6 had 
I wen the requirement for entry to such institutions as pretechnical 
classes of technical schools, rural trade schools, homecraft centers for 
girls, and teacher-training colleges, it would l>e the long-term aim to 
raise the level of entry to all of these schools to completion of junior 
secondary level. ^I'his process Imd already l>egun in the case of the 
teacher-t mining colleges. 


Junior and Senior Secondary Expansion 


In this same period — the late UKjO's — the Government made an 
important decision regarding the development of education. The 
rapid expansion of primary schools during the 1!)50V* made it neces- 
sary for the Government to expand the higher levels <^f education as 
well. In 19. r >8 it decided to reduce the pace of development on the 
primary level in order to releast 1 funds for the expansion\)f junior- 
secondary and senior-secondary education. Reduced crob prices 
resulted in deficit budgets. Money for development was very limited. 
In fact, the Government found difficulty maintaining service^ Already 
established, despite the fact that nearly 20 percent of the ex|mnditure 
was l>eing devoted to education. 

The justifications for limiting the expansion of primary schools 
were the following : 


M Ibid. 
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A period of consolidation at the primary level was educationally desirable 
because expansion had taken place so rapidly that standards had inevitably 
fallen, and problems of wastage, both of places and pupils, had become 
aerlooji 

If primary development continued unchecked, an acute Imbalance would 
reault as the ratio o*f secondary to primary places became yet more 
unfavorable . 11 

Hy 1961 the basic pattern of education in Uganda was primary 
school (6 years), junior secondary school (2 years) and senior second- 
ary school (4 years). 11 

In 1961 there were 6,086 primary schools 11 with a predominantly 
African enrollment of 548,824, 93 with a predominantly Asian enroll- 
ment of 15,635, and 12 with a predominantly European enroll- 
ment of 1,224. u In the primary field, it became increasingly clear, 
as the analysis of the 1959 census results continued, that Uganda had 
achieved something better than a 1 : 2 place-child ratio, i.e. that for 
every two children of primary school age (6-11 years) there was a 
little over one school place — though not all were grant-aided. 14 

On the junior-secondary level there were 261 schools with a pre- 
dominantly African enrollment of 21,881 and 30 with a predominantly 
Asian enrollment of 3,633. Despite the rapid expansion of these 
schools, the place-child ratio remains 1 :14. 

In 1961 30 aided secondary schools had a total enrollment of 5,050 
boys and 1 ,395 girls. All of these schools provide a 4- year course le&d- 
ing to the Cambridge School Certificate. Although there are no pre- 
cise ffyires on place-student ratio at the senior secondary level, the total 
number of places in all poet- junior secondary schools, senior secondary, 
trade, vocational, u . . . is approximately 4,476, which corresponds to 
0.9% of the relevant age group.” “ 

The Uganda Government discussed the problem of balance in the 
educational system and its priority needs in a report prepared for a 
conference on education in East Africa held<f t Princeton, New Jersey 
late in 1960. “The primary system is already geared to provide 

Protectorate k Dgmdn: An i wm wl of AoM*v*m*n4» mn4 

ffootfo < Paper prepared by tbe Ministry of Education, Uganda, for the Princeton, U.0.A., 
Conference on Education In Bart Africa: December, I960). October I960, p. 5. (Here- 
after cited an Peper Prepared /or the Prinoetea Cen/erenoa) 

“In a few selected secoodair ochoolo (flee In 1061). Hlgbar8chooKVrtlflcate cUnm 
are held. Tbcee eUanee are for S jean and prepare students for tbe Higher School Cer- 
tlflcate Rumination. It U accessary to pass the examination with a high score In order 
to be admitted to tbe university college. 

»Thle figure includes Government schools, aided ecboola (schools operated by private 
groups, l.e., chore bee, bat grant -elded by tbe Government) and private ecboola that operate 
without Government grants or Government financial assistance. 

« Uganda. Anneal Xepert a / the MtmUtrw of m4nmt*n. intehbe: The Oovamment 
Printer, INI p. 4. 
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20,000 secondary pupils a year. The junior-secondary system cannot 
cope with these numbers, because it lacks the teachers which the sec- 
ondary system must provide.” 1# Expansion at the secondary level 
was thus the key to junior-secondary development It is, the report 
noted, even more essential in the interests of higher education : 

♦ The rapid development of secondary education in urgently necessary. 

♦ The key is finance, rather than staff or pupils. 

♦ Radical re-distribution of the finance available to the Protectorate for 
education can only produce modest expansion. 

♦ AJd from other sources at the secondary level will generate the power 
necessary — 

to expand Junior secondary education 
to expand senior secondary education 

to produce the larger numbers of higher education students now 
essential to Uganda's well-being and progress, 

♦ It is. therefore, at the secondary level that the greatest service can be 
rendered by the wealthy powers to the people of Uganda, 11 


*• Paper Prepared for the Princeton Conference, op. clt., p. 8, 
17 Ibid, p. 6. 




Educational Administration 
and Organization 


D URING THE TRANSITION from colonial to full parliamen- 
tary government in Uganda, two governmental organizations 
were concerned with the administration of education. The first was 
the Ministry, concerned primarily with the political aspects of the 
education system. The Minister was responsible for working with 
the National Assembly in such areas as presentation of the budget 
and implementation of Assembly policy on education. The second 
was the Department of Education, responsible for the professional 
aspects of education and headed by a Director. Helped by Assistant 
Directors, the office of the Director offered professional guidance to 
schools and in cooperation with the Ministry determined educational 
policy. 


The Ministry el EOncotien 

Late in 1961 the Ministry and the Department of Education were 
integrated into a single organization known as the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Under the new organization, the Minister of Education is con- 
sidered a political office. To Assist the Minister with the work of the 
National Assembly, there is a second political office, that of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary. 

Professional civil service appointments are made for the Perma- 
nent Secretary, Chief Education Officer, and Chief Inspector. The 
Permanent Secretary is the chief executive officer of the Ministry and, 
as such, is responsible for carrying out policy. It is his responsibility 
to keep the Minister informed on all mailers related to education. 
A 8 the chief executive officer, he is also responsible for coordinating 
all the divisions of the Ministry of Education. All official communi- 
cation between the Ministry and other Ministers, statutory boards, 
and the public are channeled through his office. He is responsible for 
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accounting for the expenditure of all funds voted to the Ministry and 
for briefing the Minister and other members of the Government on 
education matters. 

The Chief Education Officer is the senior professional officer within 
the Ministry. He is responsible to the Minister (through the Perma- 
nent Secretary) for the coordination of professional areas in the Min- 
istry. Although he has direct access to the Minister, he ordinarily 
communicates with the Minister through the Permanent, Secretary. 
He serves as the Permanent Secretary’s professional adviser and chief 
professional executive. It is the Chief Education Officer's responsi- 
bility to advise the Permanent Secretary on the professional and tech- 
nical aspects of job appointments. In consultation with the Chief 
Inspector of Schools, the Chief Education Officer writes the confiden- 
tial reports on professional and technical officers in the Department 
and is consulted by the Permanent Secretary whenever the profes- 
sional staff are involved in offenses that require disciplinary action. 
All matters relating to educational institutions and staff are the 
responsibility of the Chief Education Officer. Ordinarily, he will 
report on such matters to the Minister through the Permanent 
Secretary 7 . 

The Chief Inspector is responsible for the efficient functioning of 
the Inspectorate and all its branches. He and his staff do not have 
executive or administrative functions. They are responsible, how- 
ever, for giving professional advice to the Chief Education Officer 
on the following : 

♦ preparation of study courses 

♦ selection of textbooks 

♦ manner In which examinations are conducted 

♦ maintenance of standards In the schools 

♦ dissemination of new teaching techniques and methods 

♦ efficient functioning of all colleges, schools, and other educational 
Institutions 

The Chief Inspector makes confidential reports on all staff and on 
all matters relating to discipline, promotions, and appointments. 

The central office of the Ministry has four divisions, as set forth 
below : 

Schools and Colleges Division 

Under the control of the Chief Education Officer, thin division deals with 
all administrative matters affecting schools and colleges (the latter a term 
applied to secondary-level schools in Uganda). Areas covered are primary 
and junior secondary education, senior secondary education, teacher-train- 
ing, technical education, and other matters not specifically covered in other 
division#. 
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Higher Education Division 

This division has responsibility for all matters affecting poet-school 
work. 

Fin&nca and SatabUthmant Diviaion 

All financial and staff function* of the Ministry are the concerns of 

o' division. 

The Inspectorate 

Dealing with professional arena assigned to the Chief Inspector of 
Schools, the Inspectorate la concerned with primary, junior secondary, sen- 
ior secondary, and technical education; and with teacher-training, exami- 
nations, curriculum, syllabus, textbooks, teaching methods, and refresher 
courses- The staff includes the Adviser on Women’s and Girls’ Education. 

Educational policy is set by the Minister of Education with advice 
from his professional staff. Policy is of course dependent upon the 
amount of funds allocated to education, and the rate of expansion of 
an educational level is likewise dependent upon what share of the 
total funds is made available to that level. Within the budget, the 
Ministry may determine what part of the educational ladder to expand 
and what priorities to establish. Through its various agencies to 
enforce governmental regulations, the Ministry has the responsibility 
to offer professional assistance and develop education throughout the 
country. ^Although religious groups manage the majority of schools, 
these groups must do so following guide lines promulgated by the 
Ministry. 

In recent years a movement has occurred toward decentralizing 
education. Secondary schools, the Kampala Technical Institute, tech- 
nical schools, teacher-training schools, and certain other direct-grant 
schools operate administratively under Boards of Governors. These 
Boards are responsible for running the school, although, professional 
aspects are ordinarily designated to the headmaster. The foundation 
body responsible for the school 1 appoints a chairman and four mem- 
bers. The appointments are subject to approval of the Ministry which , 
appoints four additional members. (In the case of a Government! 
school, the Ministry would appoint nine.) These 9 invite 4 more 
persons to join the Board, for a total of 18. All Boards of Governors 
work directly with the executive Ministry officers. 

Outside 1 Uganda province (where primary and secondary schools 
are under the KabaJca's Ministry of Education) responsibility for 
primary education has been transferred to local district councils. The 
district council is generally the local education authority. 

1 Tht fomadatton bodtea tndoda ProtwUat and Bomb Catholic rafigtosa groapa, tha 
lamalll Provtsdal Cornell. the M o tl t a Cdoeatloa inoditloa, Hakim CoUaa*. tad tha 
Srtaha'a Owmatat 
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Within the past several years the Government's expenditure on 
education has risen rapidly and by 1960-61 “. , . represented 24^? 
of the Government’s total expenditure for the year — a percentage 
not surpassed anywhere else in East and Central Africa.” 1 

Primary-school education is financed primarily by grants from the 
Central Government to local authorities. These grants are based 
on the cost of teachers' salaries. The school buildings are financed 
by a combination of local voluntary effort and grants from the local 
education authority. Fees in primary school range from $2.80 to $8.40 
per year. 

On the junior-secondary level the Central Government pays the 
full cost of teachers' salaries. In addition, the school receives a capita- 
tion allowance. Both the Central Government, and the local authori- 
ties provide grants to construct new buildings and expand existing 
ones. The final source of school revenue is student fees. 

The Central Government pays the costs of salaries and buildings 
for senior-secondary schools, the majority of which are boarding 
schools. Also, the Central Government gives a boarding grant and 
a capitation grant. The school receives the fees paid by the students. 
In 1961 the average fee in a senior-secondary school was £25. A1 
though many students pay their own fees, local education authorities 
provide a substantial number of scholarships. 

Teacher training and technical education are financed in approxi- 
mately thesafcne way as senior secondary education. 

The general regulations for the operation of schools is based on 
a 1959 ordinance.* * To be accepted officially, a school must be registered, 
and registration also determines whether or not a school is eligible 
for a grant-in-aid. Since the majority of schools want and need the 
financial assistance they can receive from Government grants, they 
make every effort to fulfill the requirements set forth by the Education 
Ordinance . To be registered, a school must convince the Ministry 
that — 

♦ The teaching and accommodation are or will be adequate to the class 
It purports to aerve. 

+ The physical health and moral welfare of the pupils will be adequately 
provided for. 

+ The school will not be managed or administered In a manner prejudicial to 
law and order . 4 


• Cpndt. Annual Report of the Ministry of Education. Entebbe : Oorrnuaeot Printer. 

1962. p. 9. 4 

• Tha Education Ordiummoo of fill. Entebbe: The Ooetrnment Printer. 1909. 

« Ibid. p. 11. 
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School registration, a device to control physical conditions in pri- 
vate schools, does not automatically entitle the school to a grant. The 
Ministry reserves the right to allocate grants, and their allocation will 
depend on several factors, among them the availability of funds and 
the need for the school in the country’s plan for developing education. 

Under ordinary circumstances a school managed by a religious or 
private group applies to the Ministry for a grant-in-aid or for the con- 
tinuation of a grant. Funds may be allocated if the Ministry is satis- 
fied concerning the following points : 

1. The school his been registered according to the Education Ordinance. 

2. The school la necessary to meet the requirements of the area it plans to 
serre and is not at variance with the overall plan for developing the 
area's educational services. 

8. The buildings satisfy local Government township, and Public Health 
regulations as to li ghting , sanitation, accommodations, etc. 

4. Furnishings and equipment are up to standard. 1 

5. The staff Includes the approved number ^C. appropriately qualified 
teachers.* 

6. Each class has at least 20 pupils and no teacher has more than 40 at one 
time. 

7. Courses are taught according to approved syllabi. 

& Instruction Is given on at least 180 days per year. 

9. The school Is managed by a board or committee whose constitution Is 
approved by the Ministry. 

10. The school has developed < added extra classes) with the approval of the 
Ministry. 

11. The school has not denied admladon to pupils solely on religions grounds. 

12. The school's fees are approved by the Ministry . f 

Schools receiving grant*- in-aid are required to submit statements 
on the previous year’s expenditure and revenue. Their accounts are 
audited regularly by Ministry-approved auditors. 


Dm Vohnfcry flfriw 

*% 

The majority of the schools in the Protectorate are ma n aged by the 
voluntary agencies: the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Rubega; the 
Anglican Province of Uganda, Rwanda, and Burundi ; and the 

t • Mamj irhifili hart n a lf d grants wtthont first fa lfillln g thsss raqaliaaMata, hat 
oo condition that thay do oo wtthla a roasoaahit tint 
uu mn, lfiio. a l-e. 
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Uganda Muslim Educational Association. Each of these agencies has 
its own structure for the organization, administration, and supervision 
of the schools under its jurisdiction. The great majority of the volun- 
tary agency schools are managed by Protestant or Roman Catholic 
missionaries. , 

In other African territories and countries there are a great number 
of Protestant religious groups, but in Uganda the majority of Prot- 
estant mission schools are associated with the Anglican church. 


Protestant Missions 


The head of the Protestant school system is the Educational Secre- 
tary General. He is responsible to the Ministry’s Chief Education 
Officer for the administration and supervision of grant-aided schools 
and colleges operated by this voluntary agency. The Educational j 
Secretary is also responsible to the Inter-Diocesan Committee of the j 
Anglican Church, which embraces the seven Dioceses of Uganda. 
Having major responsibility for school administration, the Educa 
tional Secretary General is assisted by an Educational Secretary for 
each province and a supervising team for each district. Ordinarily, j 
a district has one supervisor, an assistant supervisor, and a small cler- 
ical staff for every 50 schools within its borders. The team is respon- 
sible for the administration of schools in the district The breadth of i 
its responsibilities may range from supervising school repairs to han- 
dling cases of discipline among teachers. 

The local supervisor is responsible for local administration and local 
salary check handling. Primary-school Government grants are 
handled at the district level ; and grants for senior secondary, teacher- 
training, and technical schools by the Boards of Governors. 

Recruiting for teachers in the Protestant Mission secondary schools 
is done through the Overseas Appointment Bureau, a division of the ^ 
Christian Education Bureau of Britain. When an opening occurs in 
one of these secondary schools, the Educational Secretary General in 
Uganda writes to that Bureau, stating the desired teacher qualifica- 
tions. The Bureau arranges for candidates to be interviewed by a 
panel representing both the Government and the voluntary agency, 
and then forwards the panel’s recommendations to the agency’s Edu- 
cational Secretary General in Uganda. He makes his choice and then 
submits it to the Chief Education Officer at the Uganda Ministry of 
Education, asking that this individual be appointed. Ordinarily, the 
Chief Education Officer accepts this choice. 
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The chosen individual is appointed to the school as “attached staff.” 
This classification means that the individual is considered as hired 
the Uganda Government but “attached” to the Protestant Mission 
school. 


Roman Catholic Minions 

Similar in organization to the Protestant Missions, the Roman 
Catholic Missions are headed by an Education Secretary General. 
He coordinates the work of eight Diocesan Education Secretaries (one 
tor each Dioceee) and the educational interests of the Bishops and 
serves as liaison officer with the Ministry of Education. The Dio- 
cesan Education Secretary is generally aided by one or two super- 
visors. 





Number 

The first step on the Uganda educational ladder is the 6-year pri- 
mary course. According to the 1961 Annual Report of the Ministry 
of Education, Uganda had 2,293 Government, local authority, and 
aided primary schools. 1 These schools are predominantly African, and 
the great majority of children attend primary schools operated by 
voluntary agencies (i.e., religious bodies) and financially aided by the 
Government. The Roman Catholic Church manages 1,139 schools, 
the Native Anglican Church 936, and the Uganda Muslim Educa- 
tional Association 154. 

In addition, there are 3,793 unaided primaty schools (i.e., they 
receive no financial assistance from the Government). Again, the 
predominance of management by religious bodies is revealed in the 
following figures: Of the 3,793 unaided schools, 1,661 are managed by 
the Native Anglican Church, 1,761 by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and 87 by the Uganda Muslim Educational Association. 

Predominantly Asian schools number 93. Of this total, 12 are 
Government schools and the remaining 81 are schools managed by 
various Asian communities. Predominantly European schools num- 
ber 12 — 5 of them Government and 7 aided.* * 

Enrollment 

The Ministry of Education’s 1961 annual report showed 248,921 
boys and 121,515 girls enrolled in the country’s 2,298 Government, 
local authority, or aided schools' 

1 Uganda Protectorate. i«Md Jtoport •/ tJU Jftofctry •/ M4 momt i* n . Entebbe : Tbo 
OoTtruMat Printer, IMS. (TbU teconat U temftor cited u Am mmI Paper ! fwr 
IMJ.) 

* Ibid, p. a (Tbeot IS eebools bad a 1M1 earallMK of l,SS4-l,0ftS la tba Oorera- 
nent eebools and ITS la tba aided e cbn a le ) 

•IMd. 
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Uganda has no compulsory education law. Recause of limited 1 
financial resources, the schools necessarily charge fees. These fees 
range from 20 to 60 shillings per child, per year. The emphasis on l 
primary education during the past decade has resulted in a doubled 
primary-school enrollment : the rise was from 1611,300 in 1950 to j 
346,000 in 1960. t 

If enrollments in unaided schools are added to those in aided j 
schools, then one can sav that 60 percent of the primary-school age I 
group (6-11) are in schools. The geographical distribution, however, 
as in many other countries, is uneven. In the northern area of Kara j 
moja only 24 j>ercent of this age group are in school, whereas in the 
more highly developed area of Bunvoro the figure is H2 percent. 

In addition, the overwhelming majority of primary school pupils 
throughout all Uganda nre lx>vs. Among the African children, for 
example, the 1957 enrollment had increased to 82,000, hut, of this num 
l>er the j>ercontagp of girls was still considerably lielow that of lK>ys. 

In Buganda the figure was 36 percent and in the Northern Province 
16 percent. In most districts it is still necessary to persuade African 
parents to send their girls to school and keep them there for the full 
primary course. 

Finances and Organization 

The rapid school expansion has led to an increasing responsibility 
on the community for the cost of primary education. I T p to the pres- 
ent, the largest contributor to school financing has been the cent ml 
Government. The largest, single item of costs has been teachers' sal- 
aries. Under the existing program the central Government makes 
grants to provincial or local authorities, and each local authority uses 
the money to help pay teachers\salaries. The local authority is re 
sponsible for capital costs, and fees paid by the school children are used 
for books, equipment, and recurrent nonsalary costs. 

The needs of primary education and the limited resources available 
for education have forced educators to re-examine the primary school 
system s organization. In the past, it was not unusual for each of two 
or three different religious organizations to open a primary school 
within a short distance of the others. The result in some areas has 
been schools operating below capacity. On the other hand, in many 
areas children have to walk up to 10 miles to attend school. 
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The majorit y of the do Hunsen (Committee supported the concept of 
single-denomination schools . 4 They emphasized that “true education 
must, have a religious basis.” * * A minority of the Committee, however, 
urged that future policy should l>e to develop nondenominational 
schools : 

We hold the view that one of the tasks of education in Uganda should be 
the creation of a national community. A common school to which ali can go 
irresj>ective of their religious adherence would go a long way toward the 
achievement of this objective. 

It is the task of the school to create a community out of accepted differ- 
ences, an exj>erlenee which is a preparation for life in the wider world of 
men. 

The policy we recommend will make a letter distribution of schools and 
do Justice to the African child. A young child of (V 10 years of age should 
never be required to walk 0- 8 miles to school. It is physical torture to him 
and yet most of our schools today serve an area of this size. What we have 
to do is to take the school near to the child's home so that In general he 
does not have to walk more than three miles each way. This objective will 
be impossible to achieve if every village for group of villages) must have 
three or four schools, each serving a different religious group. 

We have sufficient evidence that there Is a widespread demand for such 
schools.* * 

Although each classroom is intended to serve 40 pupils, there is a 
great unevenness in enrollments, particularly throughout the rural 
areas. 

It has l>een estimated that “there are about 90,000 so-called ‘unfilled’ 
places in existing primary schools.'’ 7 The reasons are many. Since 
education is not compulsory, it is difficult to estimate how many chil- 
dren will enroll each year. In addition, there is the perennial problem 
of rejKMiters — children who rej>eat grades l>ecause of poor academic 
standards. In some areas of Uganda, 50 percent of the Primary 1 
pupils rc|>eat the class. As recognized hv the Government, part of the 
primary school problem is the fact that many of the teachers are poorly 
prepared and cannot handle a class of 40 six-year-olds. In an attempt 
to help the situation, the Government has run special classes and pro- 
grams for upgrading primary teachers. Hut the problem remains. 

44 Wastage” (large numlters of school dropouts) contributes to the 
problem of unfilled places and constitutes a serious threat to the edu- 


4 Bernard de Bunam, Chairman A fricen Education 4a Uganda. Entebbe : Tbe Gov- 
ernment Printer. 195S. p. 5. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

T International Bank for Recon »t ruction and Development. The Economic Development 
of Uganda. Baltimore: John* Uopklna Preaa, 1962. p.349. 
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rational system. It is ex|>ensive, in terms of both money and human 
resources. 

The problem of wastage continued throughout the IDhO’s and 
remains a problem today. The White Paper of 195 !) commented on 
this problem : 

Much attention ha« been given to the problem of wantage ; that In the drop 
In numberH between IV l ami the higher cIuhhcs. In 1IK>7, for example, 
there were Home 80.000 pupilrt in IV I, and only 25, MX) In IV 0. Thla wastage 
is vomiiion throughout Kant and Central African nchoolK and waa ont* *e 
thought to be caused almost entirely by children leaving school before they 
had completed their course. Recent investigations, in which the Hast Afri- 
can Institute of Social Research is assisting, do how’ever, suggent that there 
are two other and more significant reasons for wastage, 'rhr first 1h the 
development factor; new Hchooln oj»en at IV I and gradually build up over 
the years . . . The se^md 1h (he practice of "reismtimC’ . . .* 


Aims 


The de Bunsen Commit Km* RejHjrt set forth the aims of primary edu- 
cation. Briefly, they are the following : 

♦ to develop sound standards of individual conduct and behavior 

♦ to instill some understanding of the community and what is of value for 
its development, and of ihe contribution which the Individual can make 
to the community in w’hich he lives 

♦ to develop a lively curiosity leading to a desire for knowledge not confined 
to the immediate environment 

♦ to imikart i>erpianent literacy 

♦ to imiiart smite skill of hand, and a recognition of the value of manual 
work.* 

A major difficulty has been to develop aims that will meet the needs 
of the individual and of the society for the vast majority who will 
not go on to secondary education. At the same time the school must 
prepare those who will l>e selected for secondary education and who 
will provide the middle-class technicians and serve as potential candi- 
dates for the university. The White Paper illustrated the difficulty 
of reconciling this problem by posing the following quest ion : “Should, 

• Uganda Protectorate. Education in Uganda (8e*alooal Paper No. 2 of 193H 59). 
Kntebbe: The Government f»rloter. 1959 p. 8. (Thla publication 1* hereafter cited aa 
Sessional Paper So. t of !•!« !» ) 

* ^ Bunsen. op. clt.. p. 33. (The alms of the de Runaen Committee for primary and 
wcondary education were adapted from the alma of primary education atated In African 
Education: A Study of Educational Policy and Practice in British Tropical Africa, pro- 
duced on behalf of the Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Offlee by Charles Batey, Printer 
to the University. Oxford: University Press, 1953. p. 18.) 
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therefore, the last years of the basic course be planned as an introduc- 
tion to a secondary education which will be achieved by comparatively 
few, or should it be planned as an end in itself for the majority who 
will l>e leaving school at the end of it. 1 ' ,n 


Moral and Character Training 

The de Hunsen Committee considered that its first aim/* to develop 
sound standards of individual conduct and Indmvior/ could !>e 
attained only if education was presented with a religious basis. The 
('oiniiiittM found the following passage frotij African Education as 
adequately presenting its opinion in this area: 

The one who hold« whether by outward profession or by Inward and 
Inarticulate knowing that moral Integrity, Intellectual honcwty. respect for 
persons, com paw ion and oouruge are good In themselves und that their 
goodness Is not contingent on circumstances of time or place — one who 
holds these tilings firmly and discovers tht* way to express them In action 
will be o good neighbor, a good master or servant, a good teacher, parent 
or citizen, und a good leader among his people . 11 

According to the Committee, the school has a responsibility to help 
children achieve a ]>ositive and firm religious belief, and for this rea- 
son the Committee recommended daily corporate worship in all 
schools. The Committee also felt that religious teaching must be 
of the highest possible standard, and that to help achieve this high 
‘standard, a more suitable syllabus (or syllabi) should !>e produced. 
The Committee emphasized that teaching methods in themselves 
would not necessarily produce sound standards of Indnivior in indi- 
vidual conduct ; that actually, the. attitude of the child toward life 
would depend largely on that of his teacher. For this reason, it is 
the responsibility of the teacher-training colleges to provide such an 
atmosphere that future teachers will acquire a sense of responsibility 
in this particular area. The Committee felt that teachers, through- 
out their training, should Ik 1 judged as much on their behavior as on 
their academic attainments and teaching ability, hot* this reason, 
the Committee, felt that this development -should have the. cooperation 
not only of the eh undies and colleges, but also of the teachers 
associations. 

Although the White PajHM’ of accepted the overall recommen- 
dations of the de Hunsen Report, it did not emphasize the religious 


■° Hettional Vaper So. t of 19J8-59. op, rit., p. 5. 
u l>e Bunurn op dt., p. S3. 
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foundation for education. The first aim of the de Bunsen Report, 
“to develop sound standards of individual conduct and behavior,” is 
also the first aim of theWhite Paper, which, however, states it simply, 
without any elaboration that would associate the aim with religion! 


Language Instruction 


The preface to the primary school syllabus emphasizes that children 
need a good foundation in their own vernacular. The philosophy of 
training children first in their own vernacular (or a selected vernacu- 
lar) has been the approach used throughout British-related Africa 
for decades.'* In the past, educators there used the word “language,” 
but. today they feel that the word “vernacular" describes more accu- 
rately the activities conducted in the early years of the primary 
school. 

The de Bunsen Committee recommended that the vernacular be the 
medium of instruction for the first four years. Exceptions would be 
made in urban areas where the multiplicity of vernaculars would make 
it impossible to select any single one. In such cases, English could be 
the medium of instruction. The Committee was impressed with the 
great demand for English on the part of parents and pupils through- 
out. the Protectorate, and it suggested that English might be intro- 
duced as a subject in the second grade. 1 * By the time the pupil 
reached the fifth grade, he could, in the opinion of the Committee, be 
taught one or two subjects in English. 

In order to make it possible to publish bookB and materials, it was 
necessary to limit the number of vernacular languages taught in the 
schools. In the opinion of the Committee, the vernaculars should be 
limited to Luganda, Lugbara, Lunyoro, and Teeo. The Committee 
also hoped that limiting the number of languages would aid in the 
assignment of student teachers and teachers, both of whom often have 
to teach outside their own tribal area. 

’Hie Committee recognized the particular problem of the Muslim 
child, who has to learn not only his vernacular and English, but also 
Arabic. It recommended that the Koran schools teach Arabic. 
These schools would be considered a preparatory type and would be 
attached to the primary schools. 

■“Thli approach la In direct oppoaltlon to the French approach which emphaMaed the 
tcacfalor of the French laomiaf* from the flrvt rrmde. \ 

" The Committee tan** ted (hit might be done when atif and material become aAuable 
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The White Paper of 1959 stated that in grades 1 through 4 the 
medium of instruction would be the vernacular, with English intro- 
duced as a class subject; and that the medium would change to English 
in the next four grades. It suggested that English could be intro- 
duced for a few periods in grades 1 and 2 if teachers were available. 
The shortage of teachers qualified to teach English has been the main 
block in carrying through this recommendation. The White Paper 
observed that, in the urban areas, experiments have been made, intro- 
ducing English from the first grade; but warned that if English is 
introduced from the first grade, a specially trained teacher is required. 

As yet, the introduction of English in the primary schools is not 
uniform. Many schools introduce written English in the fifth grade. 
The basic problem has been to find adequately trained teachers who 
can successfully teach English as a second language. As indicated 
above, primary school enrollment doubled during the 1950’s. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it was not always possible to find enough trained or 
experienced teachers to keep pace with this rapid expansion. 

In. addition, the teaching of English as a second language is still a 
relatively new field. The Commonwealth Conference on the Teaching 
of English as a Second Language held at Makerere in January 1961 
reported some of the problems involved. 14 Among the factors deter- 
mining the age at which English teaching should be introduced, the 
Conference recommended a consideration of four areas. In the area 
of administration it is im|>ortant to consider “(1) the length of the 
school course provided and the age of entry, (2) the quality of the 
teachers (with special reference to their proficiency in English teach- 
ing), (3) the size of the classes, (4) the number and character of the 
textbooks available." 18 In the field of linguistics* * consideration should 
l>e given to “the existence of a language employable as a medium of 
instruction and its relation to the employment of English as a second 
language." 11 From the psychological viewpoint* it may be desirable 
to emphasize the child's own language in the early years before intro- 
ducing English. Finally, the Conference urged attention Xo social and 
cultural issues: “(1) the extent to which English is used in different 
areas, (2) the multilingual character of some societies, (3) social (and 
political), (4) the attitude of the community to English." 17 

Although some areas in Uganda may show resistance to learning 
English, the general impression one receives is that parents and pupils 
do want English. There appears little doubt that "the attitude of the 
community to English," indicated as one of the factors by the Con- 

11 See Report of the Commonwealth Conference on tit# Teaching of Bnglleh ao a ffeoond 
Language. Entebbe : The Government Printer, 1961. 

* •• ” Ibid, p. 8. 
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ference, is clearly favorable. In addition to providing a basic tool for 
additional study, a command of English offers more lucrative employ- 
ment possibilities. The major stumbling block to increased study of 
the language has been the short supply of adequately trained teachers. 


Agricultural Education 

Approximately 90 percent of the population is engaged in agri 
culture, and from every indication the overwhelming majority will be 
so engaged for the foreseeable future. For over 40 years (since the 
first Phelps-Stokes Report), the problem of introducing an effective 
agricultural education program in the primary schools has been dis- 
cussed. Most educators have stressed the need for effective agricul- 
tural education on the primary level because of wastage and the fact 
that few children continue beyond this level. It has been the general 
feeling that if agricultural education is to be taught at all, it should be 
incorporated in the primary curriculum. Unfortunately, its intro- 
duction there in the past was not always successful. Again, as in the 
teaching of English, the problem is to find qualified teachers who can 
stimulate pupil interest in this area and develop a meaningful curricu- 
lum. Too often agricultural education throughout Africa has been 
taught by teachers who were not as well acquainted with basic prob- 
lems in the area as were the school children's parents. 

The de Bunsen Committee recognized the importance of agricul- 
tural education and offered a number of suggestions that served during 
the past decade as guide lines for its development. The Committee 
pointed out that most country children are familiar with the growing of 
common food crops before they go to school. Agricultural education 
should be concerned with understanding the management of living 
things rather than with the dull routine of cultivation. What is done 
in the school garden and what is dime in the classroom should be 
directly correlated. The Committee recognized that some of the 
boarding schools must have farms in order to help feed their pupils. 
At the same time, it is necessary in other cases to have what is referred 
to as “slashing” in order to keep the school grounds, particularly the 
playing fields, in order. The Commtytee recommended that food 
growing be accepted for what it is and not be given the title of agri- 
cultural education. It recommended that every rural school have a 
garden, but one not so large as to impose a physical burden on the 
children. The purpose of the garden should be to help them learn 
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liow to grow plants; and in this connection, flowers can be as necessary 
and as instruct ive as vegetables. To encourage the school garden, the 
Committee stressed the value of interSCJlool competition, which, the 
j Committee hoped, could arouse the same imount of enthusiasm as foot- 
! '^ball competition. It pointed out that pchools could develop young 
farmers’ clubs, which might give a more positive aspect to agriculture 
1 in the school. 

The White Paper of 1959 brought out the following points: , 

♦ A need exists for good agricultural education In the primary school*. 

♦ t’ganda I* an agricultural country and the great proportion of Its Inhab- 
Itants are farmer* and must continue to be farmers. 

♦ If, a* a result of the educational system, youths, leave the farms, then that 
aystem will have failed to provide for the needs of the environment. 

| ♦ As a result of consultations with the Agricultural Department there was 

agreement that the size of school gardens should be limited. 

♦ Smaller (pardena hoepfully would eliminate the drudgery that often ac- 
companied the large ones. 

jj ♦ School gardens should he ‘living blackboards” demonstrating In a prac- 

tical way the theoretical, classroom teaching of nature and soil and crop 
husbandry. 


Curriculum 

The preface to Syllabuses for Primary Schools u stated that the 
manual had been cHfrided into two sections: the first for grades 1 and 
2 and the second for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, with different teaching tech- 
niques applied to each of the two sections. The previous manual, 
written and issued when Uganda children were starting grade 1 at 
an older age than now, did not. make such a distinction in teaching 
techniques. The new manual also pointed out the importance of in- 
dividual and group work and stated that the Government would 
organize refresher courses for teachers throughout the Protectorate. 

The minimum daily class time in primary school is 4 hours for grades 
1 and 2 and 5 hours for grades 3 through 6— and additionally, for all 
these grades, time for a break and for attendance taking. Many 
schools, however, hold grades- 1- and -2 children at school for as long 
us they hold children in grades 3 through 6. In such cases, the Minis- 

“ Uganda Protectorate. for Prt warp 8chooU. Kampala : Uganda Bookshop 

for the Education Department, no date. 
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try of Education recommends a daily 20-minute rest period for child- 
ren in grades 1 and 2. 

The following weekly allocations of class time are recommended 
for grades 1 and 2 : * *• 

Minute* per week 1 


Subject 

Grade 7 

Grade t 

Activities 


120 

Health education 


120 

Nature study 


60 

Numbers (arithmetic)-. . . 


150 

Physical education 


150 

Religion 


150 

Singing. . 

Total time amiable In eaofa grade U 1 JQD natnutta. 


30 

The Ministry recommends that no 

class period exceed 30 

minutes 


except perhaps that for activities and that extra time, if available, 
be added to arithmetic, language, and singing. 

Although it is generally recognized that the timetable for young 
children should be elastic, the Ministry believes that it can be varied 
only by well-trained teachers. Such teachers may find it more appro- 
priate to give less time for singing and more for religion or dramatiza- 
tion. Variations will depend upon class interest and performance. 

For grades 3 through 6 the following tabulation shows the minimum 
amount of time allocated weekly to each subject : ,0 




Minute e per week 1 

Subject 

Grade 3 

Grade 4 

Grade 6 

Arithmetic.. .. 

i£o 

150 

200 

Arts and crafts . 

60 

60 

120 

English.. 

150 

150 

200 

Geography 

60 

60 

SO 

Health education 

120 

120 

120 

History . 

(*) 

<■) 

SO 

Language 1 

390 

390 

160 

Nature study and agriculture. 

120 

120 

120 

Needlework (girls) 4 

60 

60 

120 

Physical education.. 

150 

150 

160 

Religion _ 

150 

150 

160 

Singing 

30 

30 

40 


Grad* 6 
200 
120 
200 
SO 
120 
SO 
160 
120 
120 
160 
160 
40 


400 mtaatea; and l.ftftO minatae to gradee I end ft. 


1 Total time available to grad* ft Mid 4 y i 

• 0ob)M* not cl t c o. 

1 Cots prim <wal •zprmftvi, reading, writing, nod wrtttm irpi mliai 

• Handiwork lor boy*. 

* Ibid, prafaee (do pagination). 

* IWf prafSea (do pagination). 
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These weekly totals are based on daily 30-minute periods in grades 
3 and 4, and 40-minute periods in grades 5 and 6. Where appro- 
priate— os in agriculture, arts and crafts, and health education — 
double periods may be provided. 


Mathematics 


The following tabulation gives the subject matter covered in mathe- 
mat ics (“numbers’' in grades 1 and 2 ; 21 “arithmetic'’ in grades 3-6) : 22 


Grade 1 
Numbers 1-9 

The beginning of addition 


Term 1 


Term t 


Numbers 10 and 0 

Addition using numbers up to 10 

Take-away sums using numbers up to 10 

Term 3 


To teach mixed + and — to 20 
Begin multiplication 
Begin shopping games 


Grade 2 


Term l 

Addition of numbers : 2-digit numbers to a maximum total of 99 
Subtraction of numbers : 2 -digit numbers, maximum top of 99 
' Simple 2-ttem bills (mental) 

Addition of money : shillings and cent* to a total of 19 shs., 90 eta. 
3 Items, giving cent* In multiples of 10 only 


Term t 


Short multiplication of numbers : 2 digits only within known tables 
Simple bills Involving subtraction (mental) 

Short division of number*: 2 digit* only within known tables 
Subtraction of money, with a maximum of 29 shs., 90 cts. In top line 

Term 3 

Short multiplication of money within known tables 
Linear measurement : practical work 
Bills ( written ) : 2 items only 

Addition of numbers: 3-dtglt number* to a maximum answer of 900, £lng 
up to 4 Items 


■ Grade 3 

Term 1 

Subtraction of numbers: 3-digit number with 99th as the maximum figure 
on the top line 


« Recommend'd Apparatus for "Number*” : absent, day Dvmbers and ball*. cardboard 
money, fltnnelgraph, nnd flash cards. Ibid. P- 0-10. 

- Ibld.p. 43-40. 
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Short multiplication of numbers, using all tables and going up to 3 digits 
In the top line and 999 In the answer 

Short division of numbers, using all tables and going up to 3 digits In the 
dividend 

Addition of money, introducing 3 cents, then 1 cent, going up to 4 Items, 
with answer not to be more than 09.99 shs. 

Term 2 

Short division of money, using all tables, the dividend not to exceed 99.09 shs. 
Linear measurement: simple 4 rules in yard, feet, and then yard, feet. Inches, 
having yard in answer only 

Fractions: practical work introducing %, %, 14 , and % \ simple addition 

and subtraction 

Long multiplication of numbers, 2 digits only In both lines 

Term 3 

Capacity : 4 rules in debes, gallons, and pints 
Weight : addition and subtraction — pounds and ounces 
Simple bills that can be done mentally 
Telling the time in the vernacular 

Fractions: Introduction of %, and simple fractional parts 
Grade 4 

Term 1 

Addition of numbers, goinlng up to 5 items, with a maximum of 5 digits 
in the answer 

Subtraction of numbers, with a maximum of 5 digits on top line 
Short multiplication : maximum of 4 digits on top line 
Long multiplication by 2 dA ts, going up to 3 digits on top line 
Short division, going up t^BlIgits in dividend 
Long division, with 4 digit^m dividend 

Addition of money, up to 5 items, answer not to exceed 99.999 shs. 
Introduction to profit and loss 

Term t 

Fractions : Introduction of A, ^4, ^4, and A : addition and subtraction ; 

improper and proper fractions, addition of 3 Items 
8bort multiplication of money, top line not to exceed 999 in the shilling 
column 

Long multiplication of money, 2-dlgit multipliers and top line not to exceed 
99 in shilling column 

Short division of money, dividend not to exceed 999.99 shillings 
Long division of money, with 2-dlgtt division and dividend not to exceed 
999.99 shillings 

Term S 

Linear measurement: short and long multiplication of yards, feet, inches 
Short and long division of yd., ft., in. capacity ; introduction of quarts in 
the 4 rules, with debes, gallons, and pints 

Grads 0 

Term l 

Money : 4 rules in pounds, shillings 
Profit and loss 

Linear measurement: short and long multiplication, with miles and chains; 
short and loog division with miles and chains. 
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Dividing one measure Into another 

Capacity : long multiplication and long division 

Term 2 

Weight : 4 rules, Introducing ton, hundredweight, with pounds and ounces; 

also long multiplication and long division ; division of weight by weight 
Fractions: multiplication and division and addition and subtraction of more 


than 2 fractions 

Decimals : addition and subtraction 
\ Term S 

Dednfgls : multiplication and division, 
rnltary'method 
Area 
Time 


) 


Grade 6 

Term t 

Money : itounds and shillings, Increasing In difficulty 
Profit and loss 

Percentage: (hanging fractions Into i>eroentage figures and percentages Into 
fractions ; common i**rcentages and their equivalent fractions ; application 
to problems 

Percentage profit and loss 

Term 2 

Discount 

Interest 

Decimals : extension of class .*> work to 4 places of decimals ; decimal equiva- 
lents of vulgar fractions 
ProiH>rtion 

Term 3 

Review of topics covered in terms 1 and 2 


History 


As ft separate subject, history starts in grade 5. In that grade and in 
grade 6 it is a study of Western civilization. With past difficulties in 
mind and .using Landmark of World flint ory ” and The Making of the 
Modem World 2 * as the basis for the course in grades 5 and 6, respec- 
tively, the Department of Education developed a syllabus. 

Grade 5 . — Suggesting that some topics may be covered in a single 
lesson while others may require several lessons, the syllabus recom- 
mends 10 topics and gives chapter references to the basic text, cited 
above. The 19 topics are the following: 

1. Man the Hunter (How he lived ; the dineovery of fire) 

2. How Men Became Farmers (Their lives; setting Nature to work) 


* Ch tries 8. 8. Hlgham. London: Longmans, Green, 1935. 152 p. 

•* J. M Burton and J. L. Sharpe Pletennarttshurg. South Africa : Shutcr and Shooter. 
1953. 142 p. 
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3. The Discovery of Iron (What It is and what It has meant to Mao) 

4. The Discovery of Writing (From pictures to letters) ■ 

5. Egypt and Its Civilisation (Men begin to lire in cities) 

6. The River Cities of Iraq 

7. How Men "Learnt to Trade by Sea 

H. The People of the Plains (The spread of the Aryans) 

9- The Empire of the Persians ^ 

10. The Creeks. (City States. Olympic games. The dawn of science ] 
Greece and Persia. Great Greek stori<«) 

11. The Story of Alexander the Great (Greek eivtlUadon spreads) 

12 The Rise of Rome ( Its foundation. Roman legends and heroes) 

13. ( hrlstlanlty (The birth of Jesus and the founding of the Christian faith 
It* spread to Rome) 

14 The Roman Peace (Roman road builders The 8, .read of (’hrlRtlanlty 
and civilisation) 

15. The Story of Constantine the Great. (Kail of the Roman Empire | 

Christianity remains) I 

16. Islam. (The Arabs and Africa) L 

17. The Story of Mahomet 

18 . The Arabs and the Slave Trade 

1!>. The Middle Ages (Friars and monasteries. 8t Francis).* 

Grade 6.— The 18 topics recommended for grade 6 are the following : 

I. The Renaissance (Rebirth of Greek culture. Science) 

2. The Invention of Printing 

3. The Story of Galileo 

4. The Reformation and Counter Reformation 


5. The Voyages of Exploration (Round Africa. Across the AUantlc. In 


7. Jenner'n Discovery of Vaccination 

8. Louis Pasteur and the Advance of Medical Science 

9. Ronald Ross and the Prevention of Malaria 

10. William Wilberforoe and the Abolition of Slavery 

11. Florence Nightingale and Nursing 

12. Arkwright and How Men Were Replaced by Machines 

13. George 8tepbenson and the Story of Railways 

14. Edison and a New Source of Power : Electricity 

15. The Brothers Wright and How Aeroplanes Began 

16. Marconi and the Invention of Wireless 

17. The British Commonwealth of Nations 

18. Uganda : How It Is Governed. The Duties of Its Citiaens * 


The history syllabus atxjve reveals a problem which Uganda and 
many other recently independent countries are facing. It is apparent 
that a great deal of the history curriculum is concerned with Europe 
and little with Africa. On the one hand, Uganda educators feel that 
they must provide background material which students going on to 


the Pacific 

6. The Colonisation of America 


* ibid. p. as. 

• ibid, p . as. 
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secondary and higher education will need at these levels. Especially 
students who expect to go to Europe or the United States for higher 
education will need a basic foundation in Western civilization. On 
the other hand, the history and culture of Africa have been neglected, 
as the syllabus makes so apparent. Since the country's independence, 
t tie Uganda Ministry of Education has been striving to introduce more 
African studies into the curriculum, but unfortunately the amount of 
printed material is very small, and the problem is thus compounded. 

Junior Secondary School 

Purpose and Organization 

The junior secondarvjfepol represents grades 7 and 8 oq the educa- 
tional ladder. 27 The ifwahnual report stated that 17,183 boys and 
4* *802 girls were enrolled in 261 aided schools that were predominantly 
African and a total of 3,633 pupils in 30 predominantly Asian schools. 87 

The management of the junior secondary schools, like that of pri- 
mary schools, is overwhelmingly under the control of the voluntary 
agencies. Of the 261 African schools, 120 are managed by the Roman 
Catholic Church and 97 by the Native Anglican Church. The Gov- 
ernment operates 8 schools and the local authorities 17., Of the 30 
predominantly Asian schools, 7 are operated by the Government and 
23 by Asian societies.** 

The junior secondary school serves two purposes. For many stu- 
dents it represents terminal education, and for a few it is preparation 
for the senior secondary school. This dual function has caused con- 
cern, since it appears that emphasis has been placed on academic 
preparation of these few for the higher school rather than on a well- 
rounded education for the far greater number who will not go on to 
that school. 

The de Hunsen Committee recommended that the Government strive 
to provide the African schools with a basic 8-year course. It felt that 
i he curriculum for grades 7 and 8 was too bookish and suggested a 
mptv practical and realistic approach to education on this level. To 
help achieve this objective the Committee recommended introducing 

” A few Junior eecondary ncboola hire added a third jeer to the traditional two In order 
to provide a more adequate terminal education. 

* Annual Report for 1M1. op. dt.. p. 14. 
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social studies which would incorporate much of the content of civics, 
geography, and history. In order to encourage practical work and 
recognition of the value of manual labor, the Committee advised that 
a “practical” room be constructed at each school. 

The Committee was firm in opposing two separate courses on the 
junior secondary level-practical and theoretical. Instead, it en- 
couraged a variety of secondary courses— academic, agricultural, and 
technical. It hoped that before pupils reached this level, they would 
know which type of secondary course suited them best.” 

The Sessional Paper reported that a 2-year domestic science course 
had been opened in 16 homecraft centers for girls not suited for 
academic junior secondary courses. 


The 1959 White Paper agreed with the de Bunsen Committee rec- 
ommendation of a basic 8-year course. It would consist of 6 years 
primary and 2 years junior secondary. The Paper suggested, however, 
that the 8-year pattern be divided into two parts. Part I would cover 
primary grades 1-4, with the medium of instruction ordinarily in the 
vernacular. Primary grades 5 and. 6 and junior secondary grades 1 
and 2 would constitute the second part.- To achieve this goal, it would 
be necessary as quickly as possible to add junior secondary classes to 
existing primary schools that had six grades. 111 By adding the junior- 
secondary grades to the 6-grade primary school, it would be possible 
for a pupil to continue from primary grade ft through junior secondary- 
grade 2 in the same school. Although future development will un- 
doubtedly move in this direction, at present the majority of junior sec- 
ondary schools are in separate institutions. 

The importance of the junior secondary school has been stressed by 
the majority of educators concerned with education in Uganda. Eight 
years of education become a springboard for senior-secondary educa- 
tion, nnd, in addition they are required for entrance to the primary 
teacher-training course. The expansion of senior secondary educa- 
tion and extension of primary -school teacher training therefore de- 
pend on the number of students completing the junior-secondary 
course. The magnitude of the problem was reported by the Ministry 
of Education : J 


■ IV Bunsen, op. clt., p 39 . 

* 8 <**onal Paper No. * * of 1WW-5®. op. ctt.. p. «. 

JuTtZTZ' 1 °'/ , 8 ' Cr ' d ' • Ao ° l w “ “•<■* differentiate •moat th« 

th^ILT* " « h ^ n ‘ 0017 ,hw or tour trades The 1959 Annual Report tndl 
“ d *frlcn» primary school. a«d 116 aided a ni 

»U« Primary eebools. The Whits Paper pointed out that only 000 had all trades 
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Progress has been far slower In providing the Junior-secondary places for the 
last two years of the basic course . . . there are now junior secondary places 
for only 8% of the 12-13 age group; or 28% of those who complete the six 
years primary course. At this level of education, expansion is limited 
primarily by lack of teocAcrs . . “ 

It is not possible to give a detailed breakdown of weekly class alloca- 
tions for the junior secondary schools, since some are boarding schools, 
which have more time available. The Ministry of Education, however, 
exacts schools to follow its time allocations for all subjects, including 
those for which there is generally no examination. Since the main 
pur|>ose of the junior secondary school is to provide a sound general 
education, preparing pupils for examinations at the end of the two 
years is considered subsidiary togiving them a well-rounded education. 


The following weekly allocations of 

( lass periods are 

recom- 

mended : 33 

Subject 

Total 


Periods per 
Grade J 
40. 

tr eek 
Grade 2 
40 

Arts and crafts. 


2 

2 

English 


10 

10 

General science 


3 

3 

(ieographv 


2 

2 

History 


2 

2 

Home economics and needlework l _ 


* 5 

* 5 

Mathematics 


3 

3 

Physical education 

4 

3 

3 

Religion A 


3 

3 

Singing... 


1 

1 

Vernacular 


2 

2 


1 The boy* may chooee two of these threw subject*: cl vies, rural science, end woodwork, total! Of 6 periods 
a week. 

* The division of periods Is home economics, 3 and needlework . 2 . 


Although 40-minute ]>eriodH are recommended for some subjects, 
double i>eriodsare suggested for art, geography, needlework, and wood- 
work in the first grade of the junior secondary school. The Ministry 
of Education also recommends that 15 minutes a day in each grade be 
allowed for prayer and assembly, 5 for attendance taking, 15 for morn- 
ing recess, and 5 for afternoon recess. 


"Uganda. Education tn Uganda; An Aaaesament of Arkierrmfftf* and Jieedt (Paper 
prepared by the Ministry of Rducattbn. Uganda, for tbr Princeton, U.H.A., Co nf err ncr on 
Education In East Africa : December. 1000) October iWtfO. 

“ Uganda Protectorate. Syllabuses for Junior Secondary School *. Kampala : Uganda 
Bookshop for tbr Education Department, no date. Preface, no pagination. 
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MATHEMATICS 


The Ministry of Education emphaslxes the fact that since algebra and geometry 
are introduced in the Junior secondary school, that school must lay a good, high 
standard foundation in arithmetical processes, particularly during the first year 
Since mathematics textbooks are In English (the second language for the major 
ity of Uganda students), teachers are reminded that they must take great care 
that the students fully understand both explanations and processes 

for Junior secondary school mathematics, which is a conUnuatlon of primary 
school mathematics, the Ministry recommends the following syllabus : “ 

Grade 1 

Term / “ 

ARITHMETIC “ 


Drill examples on addition and subtraction and problem examples 
Multiplication of number* 

Multiplication and short division 
Dong division 

Drill examides on addition and subtraction of units and problem examples 
Keductlon of compound units to simple units and vlcerverea 
Multiplying compound units hy numbers less than 13 

Dividing compound units by numbers less than 13 and mixed problems on 


Multiplying compound units hy numbers greater than 13 
Dividing compound units by numbers greater than 13 
Addition and subtraction of easy fractions 

Addition and subtraction of easy fractions involving mixed numbers 

Multiplication of a fraction by (. ) a whole number, <b) a fraction 

Division of a fraction by a whole number 

Division of a fraction by a fraction 

Drill and problem examples on combined fractions 

Expressing one unit as a fraction of another unit 

Addition and subtraction of decimals and inversion of a decimal a vulgar 


IOHI IUBLI 


•Mu t plication of decimals by powers of 10 and by numbers , 

1 Islon of decimals by powers of 10 and by numbers less than 13 

»mgd vision of a decimal by a whole number and the conversion of vulga, 
r motions to decimals 
Problems on (led mala 


Multiplying a decimal by a decimal 
Rough estimates and more multiplying of decimal* 
Division of a decimal by a decimal 
Rough estimates and division of decimals 


Ibid, pp. 23-28. 

No algebra tfala tors. 

Of tb« 7 weekly periods this 


ter* for aatbernttloa, 3 should be devoted 


to arithmetic. 
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t 


GEOMETRY , 

I Tslnic a ruler to measure In inches ( tenths) , cm. and mm. 

Using a ruler to draw Id inches and cm. 

Using a set square to draw perpendicular lines 
Drawing squares and rectangles 
Area of a rectangle (shffple examples) 

Using a protractor to measure angles and to draw angles 
Properties of adjacent angles on a straight line and of vertically opposite 
angles—by measurement 
Compass patterns 
Drawing triangles, given 3 sides 


ARITHMETIC " 

Prime numbers 

Prime numbers, factors, tests of divisibility and L.C.M. 

Drill examples on addition and substractlon of fractions Involving L.C.M. 
and problems 

More difficult examples of multiplication and division of fractions 
Long division of decimals and correction to 2 places 

GEOMETRY “ 

Drawing triangles with base and 2 base angles 

Drawing triangles with 2 sides and Included angle; mixed examples on 
construction of triangles 
Area of a triangle ( simple examples ) 

Idea of scale diagrams 

Scale diagrams for triangles as above — 

Finding areas from scale diagrams 

Angle sum of .trlanglesand exterior angle property by measurement 
Isosceles triangle properties by tneasurement 
Equilateral triangle properties by measurement 

algebra “ 

The use of letters for numbers 
Collection of like terms 

Converting from one unit to another, using letters 
Equations (Type t + l!=8) 

(Type t — 2=8 ) 

(Type 2t = 16l 
(Type ^t=4) 

Mixed examples and problems 

Substitution In formulae and making formulae 

Meaning of brackets 


ARITHMETIC * 

Direct unitary method 
Inverse unitary method 

97 Approximately 8 periods per week. 
■ Approximately 2 periods per week. 
" Approximately 2 periods per week. 
** 3 period* per week. 


Term 2 


TermS 
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Mixed, direct and inverse 

Metric system of length ; converting from one metric length to another 
Conversion from metric unit^|o miles, yards, feet, inches 
Metric units of weight ; converting from one metric weight to another 
Conversion from metric to English units of weight ; mixed examples 
GEOMETRY 11 

Ruler and compass construction for drawing the perpendicular bisector of 
aline 

Drawing a perpendicular from a point outside the line 
Drawing a perpendicular from a point in the line 
Drawing rectangles and squares, using ruler and compasses 
Perimeter and area of rectangles and squares, using metric units 
Areas of border, walls, E.F L. shapes 

ALGEBRA m 

The idea of a graph 

Reading of a column graph _ 

Drawing a column graph 
Joining up points 
The line graph 

Grade 2 

Term t 

ARITHMETIC 41 
Averages 

Revision of multiplication of compound units 
The idea of the “method of practice** 

Compound practice 

Miscellaneous examples, using any convenient method 
Volume of rectangular block 
Revision of simple proportion 
Compound proportion 

GEOMETRY 44 

Drawing parallel lines 

Corresponding, alternate, Interior and supplementary angles by 
measurement 

Drawing parallelograms and measuring sides and angles 
Diagonal properties by measurement 
Rhombus properties by measurement 
Angle sum of polygon by measurement 
* Drawing of regular polygons 

ALGEBRA ** 

Equations involving brackets 

Equations involving brackets and fractions 

Powers 

Addition and subtraction of terms involving i*>wers 

i,# u Two periods per week. 

** Approximate!/ 3 periods per week. 
u * Approximately 2 periods per week 
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j 

r, 


Formulae lpvolving powers 
Multiplying terms Involving powers 
Dividing terms involving powers 


Term t 

illTHMVnC 40 
Revision of prime factors 
Square roots by prime factors 
Circumference of a circle 
Area of a circle 
Volume of a cylinder 

Volume of a cylinder, using English and metric units 

Idea of percentage ; expressing % as a fraction 

Finding % of a quantity 

Percentage Increase and decrease 

Profit and loss ; given C.P. and % profit, find 8.P. 

Profit and loss; given C.P. and 8.P., find % profit 
Profit and loss ; given 8.P. and %, find C.P. 

GEOiirrtT 11 

Finding the centre of a circle 

Drawing the circumscribing circle to a triangle 

Angie in a semi-circle — by measurement 

Bisecting angles, drawing special angles, e.g. 60. 30. 15. 45 and 75 
degrees, using ruler and compass 
Drawing quadrilaterals from given data 

iiflpn* * 

Simplification of fractions 
Graphs, smooth curve* 

Simple travel graphs 

Ready reckoner graphs 

Directed numbers, addition and subtraction 

Term 5 

ARITHMETIC 

Idea of Interest ; aim pie interest 
Post Office saving and business 

GEOiirrtT 

3.4.5 triangle ; 12,13,5 and other right-angled triangles 
Theorem of Pythagoras by practical methods 
Simple numerical examples 

aloora 

losing directed numbers In brackets 
Equations involving directed numbers 


* Approximately S periods per week, though the work this tern definitely requires much 
more time than on geometry and algebra. 

* Approximately 2 periods per week. 
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HISTORY 




The history syllabus is purposefully not In ehronologloul order since some 
historical periods are easier to teach than others to pupils who may have 
language difficulties. The Ministry of Education recommends the following:** 


Grade 1 

How the Map of the World Wan Made ( 1^ terms) 

1. The story* goes back 600 or 700 years when most people In the world knew 
only atx>ut their own land or those lands nearby. Some knew only about 
their own village or district. How people were self-supporting tn their 
villages at that time. 

2. People in Europe — even well educated one» — knew very little geography. 
Why sailors were afraid to travel very far. Other parts of the world. 
(India, Arabs, China) much more advanced tn this respect. They had 
things that the Europeans needed. 

3. How Marco I*oto travelled to China and the story he told on hts return. 

4. Henry the Navigator 

5. The sea route to India— Diaz and Da Gama 

6. Columbus and the Spanish explorers In the New World 

7. Magellan and the tirst voyage round the world 

8. How the rest of the map was filled tn (to be treated geographically) 

a. America 

b. The North of Russia 

c. The South of Asia and Australasia 

d. The Poles 

Filling in the Map of Africa ( 1 term) 

1. Although the coast of Africa was known for a long time the interior was 
completely unknown to Europeans. Reasons why this knowledge was 
difficult to get 

2. The movements of the Arabs 

3. Early connection with West Africa— especially Park, Lander and 
Clapperton 

4. Early history of South Africa— Van Riebeck at the Cape — coming of the 
British — the Great Trek 

.V The source of the Nile ; early attempts to find it 

6. Centra) and Bast Africa 

a. Livingstone and Stanley 

b. Other important figures, especially Burton and Speke 

Why the British Stayed in Africa and Regan To Take Part in Government 
( ^ term ) " 

1. To trade and protect the tribes with whom they traded — use the Gold 
Coast as an example 

* Ibid, p. 48-ftl. 

" It la essential In this section that the main Issue should not be lost sight of In a mase 
of detail. 'For this reason a tingle example should be used In each case, although It should 
be stressed that often one or more reason* appy to other territories. 
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2. To (suppress the slave trade 

* a. How the slave trade started Id Bast Africa and Id West Africa. 

b. Why It Was difficult to stop. 

c. How It was stopped In West Africa. How the British stayed In 
Sierra Leone and Lagos. 

d. How It was stopped In East Africa. Why the British stayed In 
Zanzibar. 

3. Because the place Itself was of Importance — use Capetown as an example. 

4. To protect Missionaries and help them do their work — example, 
Nyasaaland 

5. To settle In Africa. I.ater development mostly In cool lands with nomadic 
populations 

6. Why did the Europeans come to Uganda 

7. Present geographical boundaries In Africa. Show how these are the result 
of other European countries coming to Africa for much the same reason 
as the British. 

Grade 2 

Barly Civilisations (1 term) 

1. Thi Egyptians : Who were they and where did they live?— The first great 
builders, the Pyramids. The Invention of writing. Steps forward in 
religion, a Sun God. Heaven and Hell. 

2. Tine Games : Who were they and where did they live? — Schools and learn- 
ing ; some of the branches they started. 8ports — Olympic Games — 
Democracy; the Government of Athens; beautiful things — sculptures, 
buildings, literature. 

3. The eomanb : Who were they and where did they live? — Organization of 
Government ; the power of Caesar— the Civil Service — the Army, Its orga- 
nization; the important of peace In the Empire — Law — The end of the 
Roman Empire. 

4. Brief reference should also be made to the existence of early civilizations 
In India. China, and Mesopotamia. 

The Church of Christ Keeps Learning A live n ( y% term) 

1. The Church of Christ In the Roman Empire: The life of Christ — The 
spread of Christianity after His death — The Roman Empire becomes 
Christian 

2. How the Christian Church kept learning alive In the Middle Agee — Monks 
and Monasteries — Rebirth In Education 

3. How the Christian church spilt Into two great parties at the end of the 
Middle Ages 

The Renaissance term) 

1. Revival of scientific learning and medicine-- A new approach to evidence. 
Invention of printing 

2. Revival of Art, Architecture, etc. 

3. Great figures of the Renaissance — Leonardo da Vinci — Copernicus — 
Harvey— Link with Henry the Navigator 



* Muslin schools should study the birth ud spread of Islam. 
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The Inx'ention of Machines and Their Effect on Mankind (1 term) 


1. How inventions are belpfal to explorers 

2 . Why inventions began first in England 

3. Early inventions in the cloth industry 

4. The problem of finding power to turn the machines 

a. The steam engine 

b. Coal and iron 

5. Improvements in transport 

a. Roads 

b. Canals 

c. Railways 

d. Steamships 

: 6. The growth of large towns and improvement in agriculture 

7. Advances In medicine— Florence Nightingale. Pasteur, Lister, Ross, Mme. 
Curie. 

8. Modern Inventions— motor earn, aircraft, telephone, radio 

9. Effect of these inventions on Vganda today 


Senior S »ndary Schools 

Number and Enrollment 

Four years in length, 53 the senior secondary school follows the junior 
secondary school. During the 1950's senior secondary education in 
Uganda increased 400 percent. 

Predominantly African .student body . — In 1901, there were 24 Gov- 
ernment, local authority, and aided schools with a predominantly 
African student body and a total enrollment of 3,532 boys and 576 
girls. The Roman Catholic Church manages nine of these schools, the 
Native Anglican Church four, and the Uganda Muslim Educational 
Association one. 

In addition, five unaided schools also with a predominantly African 
student IkkIv enrolled a total of 326 students. Three of these schools 
are managed by the Roman ('at ho lie Church and one by the Native 
Angel ican Church. 

Predominantly Asian student body .— The six Government schools 
and one aided school in which Asian students an* the majority had a 
total enrollment in 1961 of 1,747 boys and 844 girls. 


** A few offer an additional 2 year courae lead! of to the Higher School Certificate. 
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Boarding Schools 

The overwhelming majority of Uganda’s senior secondary schools 
are boarding schools, either for boys or for girls, exclusively. Histori- 
cally, such schools have become necessary because of the population’s 
wide dispersal throughout the country. At an annual meeting, head- 
masters and headmistresses select their students from applicants 
throughout Uganda who in all probability have applied tp several 
schools, indicating a preference. The formal basis for an applicant’s 
being selected is the score he has received in a general examination at 
the end of his junior secondary schooling and his character references. 

With students coming from distances too great to be traveled daily, 
the schools must either be boarding schools or else must find accom- 
modations for their students in the town. But accommodations are of- 
ten either unavailable or undesirable. 6 * In spite of the drawbacks 
inherent in the necessity for students to go far from home in order to 
attend senior secondary school — in other words, boarding school — 
many Uganda educators believe that such a school fulfills a desirable 
function. It provides not only formal academic work, but a way of 
life. By living in the same environment, students and teachers can 
l»e in close contact. All Uganda boarding schools stress extracur- 
ricular activities, which include games on the playing field, dramatic 
clubs, and small discussion groups. Thus, these schools consider it their 
function not only to provide students with formal classes J?ut also to 
introduce them to a wide variety of experiences that would be difficult 
to provide in a day school. 

Boarding school fees usually range from $49 to $63 64 a year, cover- 
ing tuition, board, and room. Average enrollment is 162 and pnpil- 
teacher ratio 16: 1. One school, however, has 360 students and eight 
schools each have only a little over a hundred. 

This average enrollment of 162 in the boarding schools is not, in the 
opinion of the International Bank, economical. In its opinion, to be 
tvonomical anil provide the type of education needed, these schools 
should be expanded to af'Gbmmodate 420 students each. 65 If expanded 
to this degree they could conservatively accommodate about 2,800 
students more than the present enrollment.” 

■ For the problem of student* Urine without ecbool boarding facilities, aee Report of tho 
World ffitaattaa. New York: United Nation*. 1957. pp, 16S-S4 

m An fee la charged by one day ecbool, Kltante Hill Secondary School created pur- 
poeely to Integrate African, Aalan, and European students. 

■ Internationa] Bank for Reconstruction and Derelopment. op. ett, p. 360. 

m The Bank estimated the capital coata for each an expansion aa £1.300,000. 
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Curriculum and Syllabi 

The 1959 W hite Paper reported that the senior secondary school 
curriculum and syllabi are to a great extent tied to the task of pre- 
paring students to take the examination for the Cambridge Overseas 
School Certificate. 87 The student’s score on this examination will 
determine, along with his character references, the possibility of his 
continuing to the Higher School Certificate classes, and, it is hoped, 
eventually to the university. For those students who do not go on 
to higher education, the examination score is important when they 
apply for employment in Government or industry. Although senior 
secondary schools have the responsibility of preparing students for 
taking the Certificate examination, they have no standard syllabi 
which they must follow. Each school, on the contrary, is free to de- 
velop its own scheme of work to prepare its students. As a result, 
the class pattern and the curriculum organization vary from school to 
school. 


Typical senior secondary curriculum 


[Classes from 40 to 50 minutes] 


1st and 2d years 

3d year (Form III) * 

4th year 
(Form IV) 

(Forms I and II) 1 

Arts course 

t * 

Science course 

Biology 

Biology 

Biology 

Student continues 

English 

English 

English 

his subjects * 

Fine arts 

Geography 

(Geography 

General science 
Geography 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 


History 

History 

Chemistry 


Literature 
Mathematics 
Religion (“Bible j 

knowledge”) 

Literature 

Physics 



1 A l#o French, If qualified instructor Is available. 

> Fine arts and sculpture offered as options Id both years and both courses 

» For what the headmaster accepts as t legitimate reason, a student may drop any one subject e scept 
English. 

( ertain details of the biology, English, and history syllabi are pre- 
sented below. 


m tM®lo*tion prepared Id England. For details on this subject, see reference# oo 
p. 62, 03, tad 64 of the present bulletin. 
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Biology . — Like the other syllabi in senior secondary, those for 
biology are geared to preparing students for the School Certificate 
examination. Typically, the biology syllabi cover the following 
aspects of the subject: 


Form I 

External feature* of 
a named plant 
Cells 

Protoplasm 
Tissues and organs 
Plant morphology 
Functions of the 
stem 

Functions of leaves 
Animal morphology 
Living and non- 
living things 
Differences 
Characteristics of 
life 

Sensitivity and 
locomotion 
Soils 


Form II 
Plant structure 
and 

physiology 
Eoology as a 
terrestrial 
habitat 
Anatomy and 
physiology of 
a mammal 


Form /// 
Plant and 
animal respi- 
ration 

Plant and ani- 
mal repro- 
duction 
Vegetative 
reproduction 
of plants 
and storage 
organs 

Review of in- 
ternal struc- 
ture of stems 
and roots 


Form IV 
Morphology 
Plant and 
animal ir- 
ritability 
Amoeba, 
hydra 

Mould fungus 
Insects 
Plant and 
animal cell 
structure 


English. — In most senior secondary schools the syllabus combines 
grammaf\ literature, and spoken English. All four forms use basic 
grammar and composition books. 

In Form I, popular readers include Nicholas Nickleby , Some 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes % and The Talisman. Most schools 
encourage students to read as extensively as possible, and often select 
one book a term for extensive study. Composition emphasizes “dis- 
ciplined writing” — short passages with emphasis on correctness. 

Form II continues basic work in composition and grammar. Read- 
ers include The Scarlet Pimpernel , The Trojan War , and Wuthermg 
Heights , as well as a simplified Shakespeare play such as As You 
Like It or The Merchant of Venice , Language classes often empha- 
size analysis, clauses, and synthesis. 

Form III places greater emphasis on literature, still uses basic 
composition and grammar books extensively, and in language classes 
gives work in clauses, direct and indirect speech, and punctuation. 
Most literature classes include one Shakespeare play, one classical 
novel, one book of selected poetry, and one modem play. Literature 
books include Great Expectations , Pride and Prejudice , and A Tale 
of Two Cities . Among the plays selected by various schools are 
Henry F, Julius Caesar , Macbeth , and Twelfth Night . 









^ Form IV selects materials determined largely by the School Certif- ' 
icate Syllabus. It consists largely of constant practice in essay writ- 
ing, precis, and language questions. j 

Hixtory .— Many schools begin the history syllabus with Ugnnda. ] 
Included are tribal histories, early Eurojienn interests in Fast Africa, 1 
the missionaries' arrival, the Rritish Imperial East Africa Company! | 

and famous names of Uganda such as Mwanga, Sir Gerald Portal, \ 

and Sir Hurry Johnson. v J 

Towards the end of Form I, the subject often shifts to ancient and L 
medie\ al history, Fgypt, Greece, and Rome are studied, as well as | 

the Dark Apes, the Renaissance, and the early Church. t! 

In Form II, many schools cover 1 5th and 16th. century European y 

explorations and discoveries, the founding of European colonies, and ' 

the hist or}* of the colonies from the 15th to the 18th century. 

Form III covers very general work on Rritish history from the 16th 
to the 20th century, the industrial and agricultural revolutions of the 
18th and 10th centuries, social and economic 19th century reforms, 
history of the Dominions, the Rritish Constitution today, and the 
common wealth mid colonial Governments today. 

In form I\ , East African history is studied and there is a general 
review for the School Uertificate examination. 


Planned Improvements 

English .— Efforts are being made to improve English teaching. 
One stimulus has been n comment of the Sessional Paper: “The Eng- 
lish language paper in the school examination ftlie English language 
part of this examination] is the most difficult hurdle which local can- 
didates have to face." 

.NYw-nrc.— The Sessional Paper also indicated that school facilities 
are being improved. Until 1 059, most students took the general 
science paper in the School Certificate examination. Since general 
science is inadequate for students who wish to take university science 
courses, most schools now xiffer physics, with biology and chemistry 
as separate subjects: and are giving attention to chemistry and phys- 
ics as sejmrate subjects for science specialists. 

According to the Pa|>er, all efforts to introduce practical agricul- 
ture on the secondary level have been a failure. A special syllabus 
m agricultural biology lms been introduced at Xtare School, Mhanira. 
The Cambridge. Syndicate and Makerere College have accepted the 

♦ 
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paper on agricultural biology as an alternative to the one on regular 
biology. 


Higher School Certificate Classes 

If a student successfully completes the 4 years of senior secondary 
and scores high on the examination for the Cambridge School Cer- 
tificate, he may eligible for the 2-year Higher School Certificate 
course. Popularly called “sixth form'’ in Uganda, this course is 
equated with the British sixth-form pattern. For some students the 
course may be considered terminal, but for the vast majority it is 
preparatory for the university. At course end, students take the 
Higher School Certificate examination. Successful completion of the 
course and a good score on the examination are the requirements for 
university entrance. 

In the past, students were coached at Make re re College for the ** 
Preliminary Examination of the University of London. Found to 
l>e too costly, this procedure has been dropped. The staff were 
sending too much time on the coaching, the pupils w T ere often imma- 
ture and not able to cope with the freedom of college life, and the 
space they occupied was needed for regular Makerere College students. 


Higher Education 


Makerere College, 8 * the apex of the Uganda educational system, was 
founded in 1922 as a technical school. In 1938 it was reorganized as 
an interterritorial institution to serve the higher education needs of 
East Africa and to become in due course the “University of East 
Africa/’ In 1949, the University of London admitted Makerere into 
a u sj>ecial relationship,” 88 whereby the University would award “ex- 
ternal” degrees to students studying locally at Makerere. 

Beginning in 1952, the East African countries of Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika, in addition to Uganda, made financial contributions to 

M For a description of Makerere In 1960, see Education for Africa** in Tonoonpiko 
(Bulletin 1960. No, 19- Ofi-14039), by Betty George. 0.8. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education. Washington : 0.8. Government Printing Office, 
1960. 97 p. 

"Under this scheme, a new higher educational Institution could offer Its students the 
opportunity to gain each a degree Immediately, provided the InstltuUon met certain stand- 
arda of curriculum, eiamlnatlona, facilities, and staff required by the University. of London. 
Makerere waa but ore of a number of coUeges In British-related Africa that took ad£ 
vantage of the "special relation ship." 
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Makerere, which have paid practically all its recurrent expenses. Be- 
fore Uganda's independence the British Government through the 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds made substantial grants 
towards Makerere's capital costs, and today it assists the University 
of East Africa financially. 

In 1961 the three East African countries banded together to formthe 
Provisional Council of the University of East Africa, and in June 
1963 the three colleges in these countries (Kenya's Koval College of 
Nairobi, Tanganyika's University College of Dar-Ks-Salaam, and 
Uganda's Makerere ('allege) formed the long-envisioned University 
of East Africa. Since this hitter date, the special relationship be- 
tween the University of I^ondon and each of these African colleges for 
an “external" degree no longer exists. Instead, the new University of 
East Africa awards the degree. According to estimates, the number 
of degrees which it will have awarded during its first 4 years as a 
university (1961-65) will l >e around 455. ttt> 

By the end of 1961, 539 Uganda higher education students were on 
Government, scholarships in other countries. Government funds for 
these scholarships increased from £ 72,000 in 1960-61 to £302,000 in 
1961-62. Besides the 539 Government scholarship students in various 
countries, over 500 privately financed students were studying during 
1961 at colleges and universities in Great Britain and the United States. 

••Guy Hunter. Education for a Developing Region: A Study in Ea*t Africa. I/omlnn : 
George Allen and l T nwln, lft63. p. 41. 


The Examination System 


A N INTEGRAL PART OF Uganda’s educational system, exami- 
l nations are given at crucial levels. They serve two important 
functions. First, they select the best academic students when places 
on the next advanced level — for example, the junior secondary are 
limited. Although primary education has expanded rapidly, junior 
secondary and senior secondary places are limited. Second, they are 
a technique for maintaining agreed-ui>on standards in the schools. 
Not only in Uganda, but also in many other countries, educators have 
been concerned that standards could drop if the educational system 
expanded too rapidly. 

Formal examinations are given at the end of primary, junior sec- 
ondary, and senior secondary school; and at the end of the Higher 
School Certificate classes. 


Prinary Leaving Examination 

Given at the end of grade 6, the primary leaving examination is an 
internal one, written, administered, and graded by the schools them- 
selves. It serves as a basis for selecting pupils to attend junior sec- 
ondary school. 

j J' Juiar Secondary Leaving Examination 

Coming at the end of junior secondary 2 (8th grade), the Junior 
Secondary Leaving Examination is prepared and graded by the Min- 
istry of Education. It consists of the following subjects: English I 
(“general paper”), English II (composition and comprehension), 
geography, 1 history,’ and mathematics.’ 


1 Geography Included for the flrat time to tbe 1W1 examinations. / 

* History In now being Introdoced In the examinations on an experimental 
•At schools with recognised home economic* courses. glrla may take an arithmetic 
f lamination and a home economics examination, the latter consisting of a theory paper 
and a practical examination. 
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Table I. Number of pupils taking the Junior Secondary Leaving Examination 
i960 aWarded the Jumor Secondary Leaving Certificate, and number failing 


Pro vinoe 


Number 

taking 

the 

exami- 

nation 

Numher awarded the certificate, 
by grade of certificate 

Number 

failing 

Total 

Orade I 

Orade II 

Orade III 



SUMMARY 


Grand total 

?.*• 

7.M* 

1.124 

1.471 

1. 444 

841 

Total, school sponsorship .. 
Total, no school sponsorship 

1,411 

1.4*4 

4,441 

l.M* 

471 

144 

i.2n 

m 

t,7tf 

Ml 

il 

1 

| 



8C1IOOL SPONSORSHIP 


Total. .... 

1,411 

4,141 

171 

*.** 

1 ,m 


Buganda... 

Eastern.. 

Northern 

Western 

2.232 

1.777 

1.246 

1, 140 

2.054 

1,67V 

1,20V 

1,008 

243 

30V 

233 

1V0 

70V 

634 

4V3 

426 

1, 100 

736 

481 

482 

1! 

J) 



NO SCHOOL SPONSORSHIP 
(‘ PRIVATE CANDIDATES’) 


Total. All Uganda 

urn 

1,444 

144 

m 

4H 

444 

Seminaries, etc 
Other “private" 

134 

1,371 

130 

VOO 

37 

88 

33 

233 

38 

368 

4 

462 


SOURCE OF DATA Mim^raphe,! St.t«n*nl hy K Bright. KiamlnAllon Secniuy (or th« Dlmctor 
of Education. Kampala: Ministry of Education, nodal* 

According to the geographical area in Which the school is located, 
the pupils' examination papers are sent for grading to one of four 
centers: Rugandii, Fort Portal, (iulu, or Ml, ale. Representatives from 
the Ministry of Kducation do the correcting. Later, subject-matter 
representatives from each center meet in Kampala to decide what the 
passing mark will be for grude-I, grade- II, and grade-ill Junior 
Secondary leaving certificates. For example, on the basis of the Kng- 
hsh pajH'rs, English specialists might decide for that subject on a 
70- percent minimum for a grnd^I certificate and on a 5()-,>ercent mini- 
mum for a grade-I I certificate. Also, after having read the mathe- 
matics pajH'rs, t he specialists in that subject might decide on 45 percent 
and .14 percent for grade-I and grade-II certificates, respectively. 
Specialists in each subject area decide yearly what the minimum shall 
be. 

If a pupil passes at the grade— I level, he receives a grade-I certifi- 
cate. The same relationship exists at the grade-II level. Grade-I 
and -II certificates are formally considered the Protectorate Junior 
Secondary Leaving Certificate. The grade-ILI certificate is for 
pupils who are slightly above failure. The level of the certificate is 
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important not only for admission to higher educational opportunities 
hut also for entrance to Government service. 

The headmasters of senior secondary schools examine the marks 
which applicants for entrance to these schools have. received in Eng- 
lish, geography, and mathematics. Simply having a grade-I certifi- 
cate does not mean that the applicant is automatically accepted. It 
may be that he has a grifde-II certificate because, although he earned 
a very high grade in mathematics, he did not earn a grade-I pass in 
English. 4 

Once accepted for a senior secondary school, the pupil is ordinarily 
assured of 4 years of education. His next major examination comes 
at the end of that period ( 12th grade) . Pupils asked to leave during 
the period are usually discipline, rather than academic, problems. 


cute. This examination is prepared by the University of Cambridge 
lx>cal Examinations Syndicate, whose members are a vice-chancellor 
(or his deputy), who serves as chairman; 12 other resident members 
of the University; 3 principals of schools in England; and 3 repre- 
sentatives of associations of Ixx?al Education Authorities in England. 

Four Advisory Committees were set up in 1955 to continue the work 
of the former Advisory Committee on Overseas Examinations. These 
four committees deal, respectively, with the following four areas: 
India and Pakistan, the Caribbean area, Malaya, East and Central 
Africa. 

The area committees meet in Cambridge or in the areas concerned 
and advise the Syndicate, the Awarding Committee, and the Subject 
Committees on the examination in their areas. 

Subject areas are coveted by 18 subject committees and subcom- 
mittees. Their members include members of the Syndicate, repre- 
sentatives of the examiners, and school and university teachers of the 
subject concerned. Approximately 60 percent, of the subject com- 
mittees are school teachers, and these committees consult with the 
four Advisory Committees on OvereeasExaminations. 

The Syndicate holds an annual conference in England and to it all 
areas are invited to send representatives. 

*8ee appendix for part of a typical Senior Secondary Entrance and Junior Secondary 
Leaving Examination In English. 


Senior Secondary Leaving Exudnation 


At the end 
examination for 



rndary school, students take an 
'ambridge Overseas School Certifi- 
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Table 2 - A umber of pupils taking the Senior Secondary Leaving Examination 
and number and percent awarded the University of Cambridge Overseas School 
Certificate, by year: t9f)^~60 

I - indicates Unit sourer did not fcive any figures] 


1 

Year 1 

1 Number takinR the 

examination 

Numler awarded the certifi- 
cate (nuinler passing) 


Total 

1 

Boys 

Olrls 

Total 

! ” "i~' “ 1 

1 Hoys | Olrls | 




AKKIl 

'AN SCHOOLS 


1954 1 

270 

! 

! 25 


256 I 

21 ! 

1955 

;ih3 

3 55 ; 

2H 

296 

■Ji 1 

20 

1956 

M7 

478 

39 

3V 

333 ■ 

■23 | 
iS . 

32 : 


66.5 

615 

Ml 

491 

4V 

19V 

716 

679 ; 

37 

Vi7 

525 

1959 

725 

j 664 1 

61 1 

i 546 

471 ! 

Vi 

I960 

K51 

i ™l 

76 1 

1 649 

.59.5 

54 ' 


Percent 
| awarded 
the wr- 
it finite 
{Jiercent 

| [Kissing i 


ASIAN SCHool,: 


1954 

I9V5 

1956 

1957 

1958 

\m 

i960 


It* I 

147 

225 

H5j 

300 

43 : 1 ! 

524 


I 


1954 

I9.V. 

1956. 

1057. 

19V. 

1959. 

1060. 


101 ' 
165 1 
223 
324 ;• 
211 
251 

' m . 


132 

34 

I* ; 

101 

'27 


Ida 

39 

1 h: 

«y ■ 

■28 ! 

ho 

177 

48 

130 

my 1 

21 

5* 

262 

70 

1 159 : 

1)9 i 

40 ■ 

U 

213 

87 ; 

212 j 

157 

. 55 ; 

71 

272 

161 | 

22H 1 

151 

77 1 

VI 

320 | 

1 j 

-”i 

3*. j 

M | 

56 

L SPONSOKSI 1 1 !’ (-PRIVATE CANDIDATES’- 

J 


-■ 

1 ; 

30 1 



3n 

j 

- 1 

1 47 ; 


- 

> 

j 


1 38 



17 


- | 

47 



1 ■ 



51 ! 



21 

- . 

— 

49 



211 


~_i 

79 ' 
1 





1 1053 tint a with no breakdown by «i, were Riven in the souroe for only the African schools 207 took 
the examination and 166 (NOjiercent) were aw arded the certificate 
1 Figures are rounded to the nearest whole percent. 

Sot rce or Data Mimeographed statement by K. Bright, Examination Secretary for the three tor of 
Education Kampala. Ministry of Education, no date 
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Table — A tender of pupils taking the Senior Secondary Leaving Examination , 
number awarded the University of Cambridge Overseas School Certificate, number 
awarded the General Certificate of Education, and number failing : i960 


School or college 


(•rand total 
Total, all African 
f*hool< , 

Total, all Aalan arh train 
Total, no school apon- 
aoninlp 


Total. 

College (Mwirii. . 

Mn tor >ore School 
Kings College (Hiiilo) 

Mitkererr College Srl^nol 
NrImmiibIi High School. . . 

N armlyango College 
Ntare School. 

X yak usurn School 

>l A Inysius ( ’ollege i N 

St Henry s College i Kilou vui. 

m l.eo'« College ( K<>rl Portal) 
< i . Mnrv's College (Kisubi).. 
Sir Samuel Hnker Sc hool 

( f ) Ll III 1 

Teso t ollege 
Tnroro College 

hugenm MisMoii.irv College... 
Hukalusn Seinimtrv 
K i^iilu Seminiiry 
K itut'i Seminary 
N >enga Seminary. 


Total 1 
number [ 
taking ■ 
the 

N um tier awarded ttie ( *m verslty of 
Cum bridge Overseas School Cert if- j 
Icate, by grade of certificate 

Numt»er 
i awarded 
the Gen- 1 
eral Cer- 

: 1 

i i 

1 Number 
falling 1 

i 

; i 

exarni- | 
nation 

'(dial 

tirade 

1 

Grade 

II 

Grade 

HI 

i tificate of 
! Educa- 1 
lion 

l 

7'"! 


4 

4 

7 

i 

ft i 

I 

l 



s 

CM MAItY 


i 

1, 171 | 

i,m 


! 499 

w| 

>•> 

38ft 

Ml i 

44 a 

IM 

in : 


in 

74 

424 . 

m 

31 ! 

134 

134 ! 

147 

1 IM 

m i 

” 

• 

m ; 

44 

34 

189 

j— - ■ ■ 

A FKICAN SCHOOLS 

K OH HOYS 

— 

774 

444 

m 

Zftl , 

143 

i 

j 48 

5r. 

35 

ft . 

i HI 1 

i i3 

13 

ft 

23 

10 

3 1 

ft 

l 

13 

0 

41 

30 

13 | 

14 i 

i 3 

ft 

! 5 

1 20 . 

12 

* i 

4 : 

2 

2 

6 

4 r, 

. 

37 : 

* 

15 

M 

5 

i 4 

« i 

55 

It) 

3ft 

y 

| y 

l 

fil . 

54 1 

17 

2ft 1 

ii 

4 

! 3 

M ■ 

40 1 

1 72 | 

21 

ft 

0 

: 5 

44 

25 

4 . 

14 

7 

1ft 

4 

! 3* 

35 1 

| 

3 

i ^1 

Ifi 

3 

! 0 

,t'i ' 

27 

3 : 

Ifi i 

i ft 

1 10 

2 

fifi 

57 ; 

! 20 

27 

10 

1 

2 

1 ( 1 ) 

37 

15 

12 ! 

10 

1 2 

(*> 

f.4 ' 

4ft : 

5 

IW 

22 

* 3 

15 

42 ' 

3H 

ft 

25 

7 

^5 

V 

2ft 

1ft 1 

4 

11 

: 1 

ft 

4 

It 

ft ' 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

A 

5 

3 

l 

l 

0 

0 

Ifi 

II 

2 

*1 

ft 

2 

3 

,s 

ft 

2 

3 

! 3 

; 2 

, 2 


AKltlt'W SCIlimLS KOK (J1KLS 


Total. . | 

74 ' 

1 

. M J 

■ 

_» 1 

11 ! 

14 

8 

Mudo 

W 1 

* 5 

1 1 

° i 

4 

2 

2 

( My aw 

23 ! 

I'J 

y 


l 

3 

1 

M akerere College School ; 

6 , 

2 1 

ft 

2 1 

o ! 

! 2 

2 

Nahhingo ! 

u : 

0 1 

1 0 

ft i 

■ 3 

4 

1 

Nahumali.. j 

5 ■ 

3 

! l 

0 1 

2 ! 

2 

0 

Xamagungn . 

1ft 

15 

2 

10 

3 

1 

0 

Mugeuis Mutsionarj College... ! 

3 

1 

1 0 i 

1 1 

0 : 

i 0 

2 

i 


ASIAN SC 

110(1 LS KOK 

HOY 

> 


Total j 

i «• 1 

2N 

1 

1 "" "'l 

1 99 

8 

! « 

! 7, 

\ga Khan School { Kampala) 

a : 

3 

1 

c 

0 1 

0 

r" o 

(jormunent fWondarv 

! 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

firhooli 

i ! 

Bi 1 




j 

! 

i 

’• 

Jtnja 

, 

7y , 

47 

22' 

23 

22 1 

1 15 

1 17 

Kololo 

73 1 

t 4H 

3 

2H ; 

17 1 

1 * 14 

11 

Masaki 

t5 i 

V 

2 

i-l 

ft i 

i 1 

5 

Mbale . . 

54 

30 

ft | 

15 t 

Ifi 

0 

6 

Old Kampala 

Mfi 

45 

5 i 

20 i 

20 

23 

18 

Soroti 

10 ' 

0 

0 0 1 

1 4 1 

5 ! 

! 1 

0 


S*e foot notea at end of table. 
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Table 3, — Number of pupils taking the Senior Secondary Leaving Examination , 
number awarded the University of Cambridge Overseas School Certificate , number 
awarded the General Certificate of Education t and number failing: i960— Con. 


School or college 

Total 

number 

taking 

the 

exami- 

nation 

Number awarded the University of 
Cambridge Overseas School Certif- 
icate, by grade of certificate 

Number 
awarded 
the Gen- 
eral Cer- 
tificate of 
Educa- 
tion 

Number 
failing 1 

Total 

Orade 

I 

Orade 

11 

Orade 

III 

t 

1 

S 

4 

1 

« 

7 

8 


ASIAN SCHOOLS FOR GIRL8 

/ 

Total 

1 

■«*i 

u \ 

1* 

41 

41 

44 

44 

Aga Kahn School {Kampala) . . 

9 | 

8 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

CJormiment Secondary 








School! 








Jinla 

42 

24 

1 

11 

12 

9 

9 

Kololo 

71 

24 

3 

12 

9 

18 

29 

Masaki ........... . ....... 

(*) 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

(>) 

Mbale. .. 

27 

17 

1 

8 

8 

8 

5 

Old Kampala 

47 

14 

1 

ft 

8 

II 

22 

Sorotl 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i 

1 

' NO SCHOOL SPONSORSHIP (** PRIVATE CANDIDATES**) 

i 

Total, all Uganda ... 

298 

79 

6 

IS 

M 

30 

189 


1 Calculated from figures in the original source. 

* Source flgum slightly discrepant. 1 Not possible to calculate. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Mimeographed statement by E. Bright. Examination Secretary for the Director 
of Education. Kampala: Ministry of Education, do date. 


Examination Subjects 


Subjects for the Senior Secondary leaving Kxami nation are 
grouped ns follows: 

I. English language ‘ 

II. General: English literature, history, geography, religion ( “Bible 

knowledge*' ) 

III. language*: I-atln. Greek, French, German, H|tanlsh, others an approved 

IV. Mathematics : Mathematics, additional mathematics 

V. Sciences; General science, general science (second subject), agricul- 

tural science, physics, chemistry, biology, physics with chemistry, 
botany 

VI. Art* and crafts: Art. music, woodwork, metalwork, needlework and 

drpKHmaklng, cooking, general housecraft 


Compulsory 
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VII. Technical and commercial : Engineering science, surveying, geometrical 
and building drawing, commercial studies, commerce, principles of 
accounts, health science* 

Candidates for the University of (Tunbridge Overseas School Cer- 
tificate must take six, seven, or eight subjects. These subjects must 
include English language and ot bet's chosen from at least three of 
the groups II through VII. 


Conditions for Certificate Award 


In addition to satisfying all basic requirements for the University 
of Cambridge Overseas School Certificate, the candidate must: 

Reach a Manufactory general standard as JmlgtHl by Ihfsl |»erformanoe in 
fhl») best six subjects. 

Pass at least six subjects, including English language, with credit in at 
least one. 

Pass in live subjects, indmling English language, with credits in at least 
two. 7 

The followingtahulation illustrates the marking system: 


Standard for 

Grade and ( University of (Cambridge 

letter Oversea* School Certificate 



Standard for General 
Certificate of Education 


3P 

4P 

5P 


6P 


Pass with credit . 


Ordinary level pass. 


s 

| Pass . 

ft 

. . . Kail. 


Fail 


The type of certificate that a student receives is based on the aggre- 
gate of the highest six subject grades. The highest is 1 anti the 
lowest A low aggregate therefore indicates a high score, and ft 

high aggregate a low score. Successful candidates icceived :i b irst-, 
Second-, or Third- Division Certificate. 


* Pnlverwlty of Cambridge lineal Examination!) Syndicate. Joint Kxoiixfndtloa for the 
School Certificate ond General Crrtiflcate of t’ducation (Orrrteojt Centre* Only) Regula 
t lofM 1963. Cambridge: PnlTeridty Prem». 1961. p 6. 

1 Ibid. 
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The criteria for these three types of certificate are the following: j i 

First-Division Certificate 

The student must pass in six or more subjects, which must be from at j 

least three of groups II through VII ; pass with credit in at least five of ! 

these subjects, including the English language; reach a high general 1 
standard as judged by [his] performance in [bis] best six subjects.* * j 

Certificate 

The student must pass in six or more subjects, which must include the s 
English language and must be from at least three of groups II through VII ; \ 

pass with c ret! It In at least four of these subjects; reach a certain general 
standard as Judged by [his] performance in [his] best six subjects,' 

Third -Division Certificate 

Certificates of this level are granted to the remainder of the candidates I 
who meet the requirements. \ 

The General ( ertificate of Education is awarded to students who 
earn three “credits, hut whose total examination record does not i 
entitle them to a University of Cambridge Overseas School Certifi 
cate. Ordinarily, Makerere College accepted only applicants who \ 
helda First- Division Certificate when it was offering courses leading 
to t^e Preliminary Examination of the University of Ix>ndon. \ 

To advise the Syndicate on the School Certificate examinations, the I 
Cambridge School Certificate Local Committee has been organized in 
Uganda. 10 This committee includes the Examinations Secretary, re- 
sponsible for the administration of the examinations; a representative 
for th£ Minister of Education; a representative for the lnsj>ectorftte 
three represent at ives from Makerere College's Faculties of Arts, Edu- 1 
(ation, i\nd Science; and chairmen of panels for the various subject 
areas cohered in the examinations. j 

The subject -area panels receive the examination questions and 
through tl^e ( onunittee pass on their recommendations to the Syndi- 
cate. The !!»(>() panel recommendations included the following: 

Domestic, Science 

* 

The needlework examination whh lengthy, but the quest Iona were ntralght- 
f or ward and covered moat of the ayllabua. Some of the panel felt that In 
rookery more empbaala might have been laid on teaching dietetic*, food j 
hygiene, and nutrition, wince these areaa are lmi>ortant In Uganda. 

English Languag&tnd hiteroture 

Although the panel whh greatly aatlafted with the examination queatlona 
In Engtlah language and literature, It criticized the range and queatloned 1 
the local relevance of toplca In the comiKwitinn examination. 

• Ibid. p. 7 

• Ibid 

"At It* March 17. l&fll meeting tbe Committee agreed that tta name abould be " 

Cambridge Rsamtnatlooa Uganda Committee." 
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Geography 

The orltieiHms were directed against the absence of a linear acate on the 
map extract and the vague wording of some of the questions, as well as the 
general plan of the geography syllabus, which the i#inel was reviewing along 
with its appraisal of the examination. 

History 

All examination questions were satisfactory and the panel expressed 
appreciation to the Syndicate for the attention given to the [Miners complaints 
and suggestions of the past few years. 

Languagen Other Than English 

Most of the lnngunge examinations hail an over-Knglfsh approach, essay 
subjects were still given in English, and there was a great deal of translation 
but still no comprehension. 

Religion ( "Hible Kno\eU , dge ,, ) 

Although the [xanel's general opinion was that the questions were fair, 
the |>o nel pointed out that the candidates using the Douay and Knox versions 
were given the answer to the first question in the quotation, while those 
using the Revised version were not. 

Ecii'noe 

The practical examination In chemistry waa too long. 


Higher School Certificate Examination 


( 'undulates for tlie Higher School Certificate are exi>ected to have 
taken :i ‘2-year advanced course beyond t lie level of the course for the 
University of Cambridge Overseas School Certificate. The exami- 
nation is limited to those candidates who already have that certificate 
or who have passed with "credit" in at least three General Certificate 
of Education courses. 

Every candidate must write a General Taper ordinarily requiring 
two-and-a-half hours of writing. His performance i)n this paper 
measures his knowledge and understanding of common English usage 
and his "ability to re-expres^ in continuous form material supplied 
in the paper.'* 11 In addition* he must take examinations in subjects 
totaling six, seven, or eight quits. These subjects must include at 
least two principal ones, 12 each of which counts for two units. To 
make up the required Myruber of units, the candidate may answer 

11 CnWenitty of Coinbridge Local Examination* Syndicate Higher ScAool Certificate 
IteOulation « for the Examination 19€t . Cambridge: UnlTervlty rrea*. I960, p. 11. 

u The following are principal subject* : Applied mathematic*, art. biology, botany, 
chemliitry. economic* and public affair*. English. French, geography, geology. Greek. 
hUtory, I* tin. mathematics, metalwork, munlr. physic*, physics wlth-chemtatry, pure 
mathematic*, religion. Spanish, woodwork, and aoology. 
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questions on subsidiary subjects, 18 at t lie rate of one unit for each 
such subject. Or, he may use part of a principal subject as a subsidi- 
ary one. 

In the words of the pertinAit. regulations, a candidate for the 
Higher School Certificate must — 

Reach a certain standard on the General Paper, on [ his) best two principal 
subjects, and on either a third principal subject or two subsidiary subjects 

Pass in the General Puper and in subjects totaling at least five units, in 
eluding two principal subjects , 14 


East African vs. American Secondary Education 


It is always difficult to compare the educational systems of two coun- 
tries. Each system is the result of a long tradition. It is virtually 
impossible to compare them if course titles are used without explana- 
tion. Thus, the American reader, finding that biology or chemistry 
is introduced in the first year of the African secondary school, often 
assumes that the course is identical with one of the same name in the 
United States. Actually, the content is not identical and the Uganda 
method, for example, is to spread science courses over 4 years rather 
than concentrate them in 1 or2 years as in the United States. 

The content of courses in Uganda secondary schools is determined by 
the University of ( ambridge Overseas School Certificate examina- 
tion, which the candidate for that certificate takes at the end of his 
fourth year. He is examined in six to eight subjects. 

In science, most secondary' schools prepare their students to take the 
examination in physics- w it h-chemistry and biology. 16 To prepare for 
it, students study all three subjects two or three periods ” per week for 
4 years. 

The time which a Uganda secondary school student spends in science 
classes exceeds that spent by the majority of American high school 
students. In addition, the typical Uganda student receives instruc- 
tion in both biological and physical sciences, as indicated above; 
whereas it is possible for an American high schopl student to ignore 
either chemistry or physics. 


Subsidiary au are ancient history, biology, botany, English, geology Greek 
Uatln. matbemat lc$*flhatc, and Spanish. 

14 Ibid. p. 10. 

“Other subjects Included In the science area and for which the student may take ex 
amlnatlone are agricultural science, botany, and general science 
“The sTerage claaa period la 40 minutes. 
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The American student, however, enters high school with a broader 
background in biology, chemistry, and physics than does the East 
African student. Undoubtedly, part of the reason for the latter’s nar- 
rower background is the difficulty encountered in East Africa of staff- 
ing primary and middle schools with adequately qualified teachers. 
In I’ganda, too, there are insufficient funds to permit the Government 
to equip primary schools with science books and materials. Finally, 
there is the important fact that the American child is surrounded in 
his daily living with the products of a technological society. 

Although the American student may study biology, chemistry, or 
physics for only a year each, he is almost certain to receive instruction 
in all of the topics required for the University of Cambridge Over- 
sells School Certificate examination, although his teachers and text- 
l>ooks will treat these topics differently and assign them more or less 
relative iin]K)rtance. Owing to the nature"" of that examination, 
Uganda secondary schools emphasize the learning of facts. Ameri- 
can secondary schools, on the other hand, give greater emphasis to the 
significance and application of facts and their interrelationships. 

In addition, the examination does not include topics that have be- 
come common in American secondary schools, such as atomic struc- 
ture in chemistry and electronics in physics. Lal>onitory work in 
Uganda secondary schools is also directed towards preparing the stu- 
dent for this examination and is often simply a verification of text- 
book statements. 

The three tables appearing on pages 56, 58, and 59-60, respectively, 
show certain results of the junior and senior secondary leaving ex- 
aminations during the past several years. 

Tables 1 and .‘1 (p. 56 and 59-60) illustrate the fact that students 
from Government and Government -supported schools have relatively 
few* failures. The greatest number occurs in the private schools. 
Table 1 also brings out the relative activity of t lie provinces. Bu- 
g&nda, for example, had twice as many entries as the Western Prov- 
ince and nearly twice, as many as the Northern Province. A total of 
14 percent of the students received a Grade I Certificate, 52 |>ercent 
a Grade II, and 4^1 percent a Grade III. 

Table 2 (p. 58) summarizes the results of the senior secondary leav- 
ing examination in each of 7 recent years. It si lows the marked in- 
crease in the number of candidates who have taken this examination. 
For t lie predominantly African schools the increase lias l>een over 400 
percent, and for the predominantly Asian, slightly over 500 percent. 
The numl>er of .students passing, however, lias decreased slightly for 
the African and 28 percent for the Asian. The most unsuccessful can- 
didatas were t lie “private** students — i.e., those not under tlve sponsor- 
ship of any school. 




Teachers and Teacher Education 


Overview * 1 


Primary Level 

Finding enough teachers has l>een n persistent problem in Uganda's 
educational development. Their scarcity at the primary level, for ex- 
ample, has l>oen considered the major reason for the schools* inability 
to provide pupils with adequate instruction in English. 

The 2G primary teacher-t raining col leges are not Inung used to capac- 
ity. The rapid expansion of primary education during the 1950s re- 
sulted in the establishment of numerous training colleges for teachers 
at this level. This expansion understandably made it imperative for 
the (lovormnent to expand education at the levels above. In order, 
then, to provide funds for expanding junior and senior secondary edu- 
cation, the Government in 11)58 decided to reduce drastically the rate/ 
of primary education. 

In view of the Government's policy, the number of students to be 
admitted to the primary teacher-training colleges was reduced in order 
to decrease the number of “development teachers'* 2 from 600-700 per 
year to 2(H). r I bis restriction bad the effect also of lowering the num- 
Iht of new primary “places" (i.e., enrollments) from 24/X)0 per year 
to 8,000. 


Four colleges prepare teachers for the junior secondary level, with 
Central Government Training College having the majority of them. 
The average enrollment there — 100 — is limited not by existing facili- 

1 Re* appendix for a Hat of Muslim. Protestant. Roman Catholic, and Government train 
In* roller*** for primary-grade. primary-grad* domestic science, and Junior secondary 
school teacher* 

1 Teacher* over and above those needed for replacement. 
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ties, but by the number of School Certificate holders 3 who want to 
become teachers. This situation has be^n described by the Ministry 
of Education in the following words : 

An annual output of about 00 — allowing for wastage In training — Is wholly 
Insufficient to expand the bottleneck of Junior Secondary education, and al- 
though other means of producing teachers for Junior Secondary Schools are 
energetically pursued— upgrading of Primary Teachers, use of selected 
Primary Teachers In the lower Junior Secondary forms and bo on — the 
the essential expansion of Junior Secondary places will not be achieved until 
the number of School Certificate holders Is dramatically Increased, thus 
providing the human material for the Training Colleges. 4 

Since the present teacher-training colleges are operating at approxi- 
mately maximum capacity, they will have to expand extensively if they 
are to produce enough teachers to meet the expected need. The Min- 
istry of Education envisions an expansion program as follows: 

If it is assumed that places In Junior Secondary Schools should be suffi- 
cient for 50% of the appropriate generation, then on the basis of 40 per class, 
the number of additional teachers needed after the expansion undertaken 
during 1060-453 from Government resources would be some 2,550; or five 
additional colleges, assuming a student strength of 500 per college, each 
at a capital cost of £200,000, and an annual recurrent cost of £60,000: a 
total bill W £ one million capital . . . This, of coarse, would be a crash 
programme in the true sense; for once the number of Junior Secondary 
places In the schools rose to 50%, the number of new Junior Secondary 
teachers annually required would be very small; and the colleges would, 
therefore, In the main, have to be turned over to other purposes — probably 
Senior Secondary Sahools . . . The staff for this expansion of teacher 
training could not be found from within Uganda. Nor would it be easy In 
present circumstances to recruit them In sufficient numbers from the United 
Kingdom or the Commonwealth. At this level, therefore, all three diflflcul 
ties are joined — lack of students (until secondary education Is greatly 
expanded ) , lack of staff, and lack of finance.* 


Senior Secondary Level 


Traditionally, the Institutes of Education at Makerere has be&n 
responsible for producing senior secondary school teachers not only 
for Uganda but for all of East Africa. Under ideal circumstances, 


1 Those who have auccesafully completed the 4 years of aenlor secondary. 

4 Uganda Protectorate. Education in Uganda: An of Achievement $ and 

S'eedt (Paper prepared by the Mlnlatry of Education, Uganda, for the Princeton, U.8 A. 
Conference on Education to Eaat Africa In December 1960). October I960. 9 9. 
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they should be graduates of the University and have spent an ad- 
ditional year securing a teacher diploma. Practically, it has not been 
possible to produce enough graduates from the Institute to meet senior 
secondary needs. In 1960 there were only seven local university 
graduates taking the 1-year postgraduate teaching course. The 
Faculty of Education at. Makerere could bundle many more students 
than now enroll for the postgraduate teaching diploma. The main 
difficulty appears to ho the few university graduates who are inter- 
ested in teaching and who consequently enroll in the course. The 
university graduate has many opportunities which in terms of status 
and financial reward offer greater rewards than teaching in the senior 
secondary schools. The result is that Uganda Secondary education 
has depended heavily on expatriate teachers. w In 1959 . . . there 
were 125 expatriates compared with 38 African graduates.” 6 From 
every indication (few university graduates entering education), an 
appreciable number of expatriates will l>e needed for some years to 
come. 

For these — the lack of locally trained senior second- 

ary teachers and tlwGovernment’s desire to expand tluit level of 
education— the Teachers- for- Kast-A frica Project was organized. 
Under this plan, the Agency for International development of the 
United States Government supplied funds for recruiting and train- 
ing 150 American teachers and for transporting them to East Africa. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, undertook t ho actual recruit- 
ing, and working cooperatively with Makerere Co liege arranged the 
training program. After completing their training, the 150 teachers 
were assigned to senior secondary schools in East Africa as employees 
of the Fast African Governments. Their basic salaries are l>eing 
paid by those Governments, and their return transportation will lx* 
paid by those Governments, the FiuUmI Kingdom, and the Agency fpr 
International Development. In the U*gi lining, 31 teachers were 
assigned to Uganda. For East Africa as a whole, 120 more teachers 
wen* sei 1 1 during t he summer and fall of 1962 and another 120 during 
the fall and summer of 1963 For 1 1 )tV4 the same nuudxT have lx*en 
requested. 

The Agency for International Development, Teachers College of 
( ‘olumhia University, and Makerere ('allege in Uganda have all 
continued their particular roles. 


\ 


er|c 


* Ibid. 
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Teacher -Training Colleges 

Primary Teachers 

Uganda’s primary-school teachers are prepared at training colleges 
astahlished for the purpose. The de Bunsen Committee had empha- ( 
sized tlmt, toucher-training is the key to Uganda’s educational devel- t 
opment. and in its report, recommended that the countr>*V4i^Twping [ 
centers l>e minced to 22 of adequate size and equipnmrff. It also W- * 
onunended that training of vernacular teachers 7 her'diseont inue<l and 
the annual teacher output increased from approximately 500 to 1,000.* 

By' l!k>(> that goal of 1,000 had practical By l>een achieved. Nine 
new training colleges had 1 >©en huilt. and extensions made to selected 
colleges. Commenting on this expansiprh the White Paper of 1950 
had this to say : 

It is somewhat disappointing jmtf Ironical that the Government’s financial 
circumstances may now prevent the local authorities from making full use 
of th$ facilities which have been so efficiently and quickly provided. The 
• financial situation coupled with the increased need and demand for sec 
1 ondary education is. however, such as to limit the Government funds available 

for grants to l<x*al authorities to further the development of primary educa- 
ji tion. Since it is essential to plan the teacher-training program well ahead. 

I in view of the recurrent Implications as trained teachers emerge from the 

colleges, the Intake into many of the training colleges will now have to be 
j reduced unless those local authorities who are responsible for primary 

education are willing and able to make good the shortfall from their own 
resources With these provisos, however, the training colleges will 
I onI r bo in the immediate future to accept students required for normal 

I replacement ; for the replacement of teachers who, for reasons of age, etc., 

may be asked to retire on pension ; and for such limited development as ma^ 

| be possible * 

In 1961, Uganda had 26 recognized training colleges for primary- 
grade teachers, 25 of them operated (with Governmfmbsupport) by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missions. One college to train teach- 
ers for Muslim schools is operated by the Government with counsel 
from the Muslim Education Association at Kibuli. (For a list of 
these colleges, those that train primaiy-grade domestic science teache^f 
and those that train junior secondary school teachers, see appendix.) 

Although the de Bunsen report recognized that completion of sec 
ondary school would be a desirable minimum requirement for admis- 

1 An the name Implies, “Tentacular" teachers are those who are responsible for the first 
jeani In primary schools. Traditionally, these teachers hare been the most poorly pre 
pared. Very often they did not apeak Rngilah. In recommending their abolishment tbs 
Commltttee was In effect urging better preparation of primary teachers. 

• Uganda Protectorate. EdacaUon in Uganda (Passional Paper No. 2 of 1055 59) 
Entebbe : The Government Printer, 1959. p. 11. 
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sion to primary teacher-training, it nevertheless acknowledged that 
applying such standards would be impossible. The Committee agreed 
that a suitable prOgrark would be a 4-year course (% years of general, 
education, 2 years of professional training) after the student had 
finished 8 years of education. 

At present, to be admitted to a primary teacher- training college, the 
student must have completed 8 years of education and received the 
Junior Secondary Examination Certificate — grade I or grade II. 
Ordinarily, grade-III certificate holders 9 are not accepted. The stu- 
dent makes formal application to the college he wants to attend. In 
addition to wanting to know the grade of the applicant's certificate, 
the principal of the college usually wishes to interview this applicant. 
By the time of the interview, the principal often has in hand reports 
on the applicant from former teachers or headmasters. On the basis 
of t lie interview reports, and examination certificate score, the principal 
selects an applicant who in his opinion will make a good teacher. 

Again, t he new curriculum shows the effect of the de Eunsen Com- 
mittee’s recommendations: close collaboration should exist between 
officers of the Education Department (now Ministry of Education) ; 
the curriculum should be more practical; more attention should tie 
given tospeech training, the vernacular, and rural studies; the student 
should he encouraged to acquire dexterity in some craft. 

The college courses are ordinarily of 4 years’ duration and are closely 
allied to the official primary school syllabus. The following subjects 
constitute the basis of the curriculum : 


Arithmetic 
Art« an<l crafts 
English 
Geography 
History 


Health education 
Nature study and gar- 
dening 
Needlework ** 

Physical education 


Religion (“Bible knowl- 
edge") 

Singing 

Vernacular language 


The 4 year training period provides both academic and professional 
study. The primarily academic first year is aimed at broadening the 
student's background knowledge. During the second year the student 
starts tutorial group work in child observation. He studies meth- 
odology in lmth the first and second years. If staff are available, a 
great deal of time is devoted during the second year to infant methods 
and during this year also the student may begin t roup-teaching prac- 
tice in the demonstration school. At the end of this second year he 
may start practice teaching outside the college. 

. 

’Grad' I and Qrade-II certificate* are awarded to atudenta who score high eat In the 
'lamination. A student who receive* a grade-III certificate Has barely panted. s 

M Handiwork for boya. 
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During the third year, many colleges provide two periods of practice 
teaching of 2 weeks each, and in the fourth year tw*o periods of 3 weeks. 
In addition, Students may do some teaching in the demonstration 
school. Every student is expected to have a total of 12 weeks’ super- 
vised teaching practice in the college demonstration school and neigh- 
boring practicing schools. During the student's final year, the head- 
quarters officer responsible for teacher-training and the district edu- 
cation officer of the particular area visit the colleges to evaluate student 
grades. These visits ordinarily come at a time when students are 
doing practice teaching, so that an evaluation of each one’s teaching 
ability can l>e made. The student's files containing reports of the 
examinations he has taken at the college and reports of his lessons art 1 
made available to the inspecting officer. His inspection is not con- 
sidered a final examination, but rather an evaluation of the training 
program, suggest ing ways the program can be improved and, if neces- 
sary, adjusting college grades. 

The White Paper has emphasized that in order to reduce wastage, 
the training colleges must pay more attention to training teachers 
for the lower classes of primary schools. 

Each primary teacher-training college accommodates 1GO-180 stu- 
dents. The de Bunsen Committee had recommended that each college 
have 100-200 students. The size of the staff varies from college to 
* college. For what is considered a full complement (180 students), the 
Ministry of Education recommends a staff of 11-14 senior members 
and 7 junior members. 

The costs to the students vary from college to college, bill the aver- 
age appears to be l*pt\veen $42 and $50 for books, uniforms, etc. Each 
mission college receives $77 per student yer year. The Government 
bears the salary costs and gives each college support for new buildings. 

$ 

Junior Secondary Teachers 


\\ hen the de Bunsen Committee made its report, development on the 
junior secondary ; level was very limited. In 1952 only 18 students 
completed their training as junior secondary teachers. By 1960 the 
Central Government College, Kyambogo, was producing approx i 
mately 90 teachers. As an im[>ortant step in the educational ladder, 
the junior secondary teacher-training colleges have been developed 
as rapidly as revenue could be appropriately allocated and suitable 
candidates found. There is every indication that this development 
will continue. In addition to training new teachers, the Education 
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Department has been successful in producing new junior secondary 
teachers through ^upgrading courses." Primary teachers who have 
been successful in upgrading courses are promoted to positions in 
junior secondary schools. ^ 

FronNihe viewjwint of the Government, one of the main functions 
of the ‘‘upgrading" courses is that they serve as a promotion outlet for 
primary and vernacular teachers. For those who do not become junmr 
secondary teachers, the courses provide additional training, status, and 
salary. 

Students admitted to the junior secondary teacher-training colleges 
have completed \2 years of education — fi primary, 2 junior secondary, 
4 senior secondary — and have received the 'Cambridge School Certifi- 
cate or ( ienenil Certificate of Kducation.’ 

The 2 year course is closely allied with the junior secondary school 
syllabus. 

One junior secondary school teac her-training college offers the fol- 
lowing curriculum : 


Subject 
Total 


.Vumbrr of 
hour» per 

23 


Education (Principles of) 1 2 

English rh a foreign language 4 

Mat hcinfit icH 4 

Physical education (ordinary lerel) 1 * 2 

Religion ("Bible knowledge”) 1 

Visual aids and blackboard work * 2 

Electives: 

Art, dries, or music. 4 

(lengrttpby. general science, or history 4 


1 KupcrrWpd teaching practice takes place during a minimum of 11 weeks In thf profes 
atonal atudloM period. This ex(>er1ence la In acfdltlnn to demonstration* and criticism 
lemon* throughout the course. 

* Al the advanced level, four houra per week. 


Towards tlu* end of their practice teaching, students are observed 
by senior officers of the Ministry of Education, If these officers and 
the college authorities consider a student incom|>etent in teaching, he 
is not allowed to pass. .Failure in practice teaching is final judg- 
ment ami the student is not (Emitted to try again. 

Although some variations may occur from college to college, the 
syllabus outlined l>elow is indicative of the course work covered in a 
junior secondary teacher-training college: 

Art 

Drawing and painting — design --eraftn. 


I 

! 

i 


i 

i 
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The aim of the course i« to (five students a knowledge of the subject, 
encourage them to keep abreast of rapidly changing conditions, help them 
to organize their knowledge Into classroom lessons for Junior secondary 
school students. Among the topics covered are the central Government, 
the budget, local Government (U.K. and Uganda), East African High Com 
mission, work of the vnrious Government detriments, semi government 
institutions, responsibility of the individual. Empire and Commonwealth. 
Domestic Science Training 

Two domestic science training colleges (at Kyambogo and Nsube) pro 
vide a 3-year training course for girls who have passed their Junior Set'ond* 
ary Leaving examination. Students are trained to work In primary. Junior, 
secondary, and homecraft centers. After successfully completing their 
course, they are paid at primary teacher rates. - 

The Royal College of Nairobi, Kenya, offers advanced work in domestic 
science. Requirements for entrance Include a senior secondary education 
and a good score on the Cambridge School Certificate examination. 

Education (Prinriples of) 

Factors in education—aims of African education— education and environ 
ment, the subject to be taught (five essentials, tool subjects, world of values 
and Ideas, world of people, living world around us, creative activities), the 
learning process, education in Uganda, school organization. 

English as a Foreign Language > 

Reasons for teaching English in Africa — modern methods of teaching 
English — selection of material (vocabulary, sentence patterns. Inflection) — 
use of textbooks — <xxnpoaitions— reading— preparation of lessons. 
Geography 

Methods (aim of geography teaching, construction of lessons, story telling, 
visits, visual aids, reference material)— background to syllabus (map work, 
local geography, land-ose studies, weather and climate, earth as a planet, 
environments outside Africa, trade and industry). 


Background lectures {ftrwt year: world exploration, African exploration, 
why the British stayed In Africa and took part in the Government; second 
year, bac^gnfend to Western civilization) — methods lectures ( l.e., reasons 
for teachlriPhistory, drama in history teaching, selection and use of text 
books) — discussion anti, practical work. 

Mathematics ' 

Primary school arithmetic— the change to English as a medium of In- 
struction-principles of arithmetic teaching at postprimary level— teaching 
new work- -geometry— algebra— topics for.*preparatlon and practice (arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra) — background mathematics (arithmetic, com- 
mercial algebra) — graphs — geometry— m ideal drawing. 


Weatern music (rudiments of music, sight singing, playing the records, 
music appreciation), African music (research work for tribal music, dis- 
cussion on African music)— study of teaching methods. 


Hiatory 


Music 
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Physical Education — Advanced Course 

Officiating— coaching — adminlatratlon — principles of physical education— 
history of physical education — anatomy and psychology — health education — 
practical teaching. 

Physical Education — Basic Course 

Emphasis on students' practical performance — knowledge of main athletic 
events— Individual, pair, and group activities — lectures on preparation and 
layout of a P.E. Lesson — practical teaching with demonstration school 
boys — lectures on athletic meetings, organization and Judging, football 
refereeing, care of equipment, school teams and competition — Junior second- 
ary physical education syllabus — supervised practical teaching of P.E. 

Science 

Science method — practical work (laboratory techniques) — background 
topics (organisation of projects, study of plants, insects, human body, 
machines, beat). 

Speech Training 

At present the work is largely experimental. Extensive use is made of 
a tape recorder with both individual students and groups. 

Visual Aids and Blackboard Work 

Blackboard writing and drawing — large-size maps — lettering — operatloh 
of film strip projectors. ( For this course tutors are responsible for demon- 
strating the use of visual aids in their respective subjects. ) 

Throughout the training period for junior secondary teachers, par- 
ticular attention is paid to E^jaglish and mathematics. Although they 
receive general training in the normal subjects for their teaching level, 
t hey often have an opportunity for some specialist training also. One 
college gives specialization courses in group- A subjects (geography, 
history, science) and as an alternative in group- B subjects (art, civics, 
music) . 


Senior Secondary Level 

The Faculty of Education, Makerere College, trains students for 
teaching at the senior secondary level. 11 In the past, students not hav- 
ing a IT A. or a ITS. degree could take a 2-year course consisting of the 
following: . . 

I>»cture» and tutocial* In Educational psychology with practical work 
Lecture* in the principle* of education (including hlatory and philosophy of 
education in the aeoond year) 

11 A l*o a number nr* trained overate*. " Probe Ny tome 100 (Weber* will return between 
1961 tod 1965.'* Intmiatlooel Bank for Renxpatrurtlon end tlevetopment. Tht MoonomUf 
nevelspmaut of Uganda. Baltimore : John* Hofrittn* Pro—, 1962. p. 888. 

755-563 0-65-6 
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Practice teaching and observation of demonstration lessons” 

Makffg visual aids for teaching, a practical course enabling teachers to go 
out equipped with charts and models and to know how to make them 
Physical education lectures, practical lessons, and demonstration lessons In 
elementary gymnastics , athletic*, game*, and methods of teaching them 
A weekly tutorial in education 

A weekly seminar !n one academic subject selected by the student 11 
Three methods courses selected from the following; biology, English, geog- 
raphy, hixforjj, mathi'matics, physics-xcith-chcmistry ; one methods course 
selected from the following: art, crafts, physical education, religion rBiblc 
knowledge " ) 

This *-\vear course at Makerere College is being. phused out and 
emphasis is now being ^ri veil to a 1-year course for holders of the R.A. 
or R.S. degree. 

The 1*\ ear course emphasizes educational theory and practice. Stu- 
dents have educational psychology, principles of education, methods 
suited to their degree subjects, tutorials, physical education, demon- 
stration practice lessons, and a student teaching period. The academic 
year is divided into three terms, of which one is used for student 
teaching. 


The Uganda Teachers Association^ 


Teachers orgnnizntinns in Cgiinda have Ixvome increasingly ini - 
portant in went years, and professionally trained teachers are play- 
ing a more important role than formerly in determining educational 
policy and pnx’edure. 

The oldest and most influential teachers* organization in Uganda is 
the l gnndn I>aohers Associat ion. Founded in 1944, this association 
was t lien called the l gunda Africa Teachers Association, and in 1959 
it dropped the word “Africa" from its name. Coni|)ose<l of teachers 
from all denominations, the association originally drew its menit>ers 
from a numl>er of schools in and around Kampala, loiter it started 
branches mainly on a district basis throughout all parts of the coun- 
try. In May 1961 it had 30 branches and approximately 5,000 
members. 


,# Thl» activity l» a regular part of tbr atudent a flrvt year acbedulr, which aim. include 
coot auou. practice teaching .t achoola Id and .round Kampala. Tb..« the tutor, are ahl 
to give doae «Jperdah>n of the etudent a flmt practical teaching en>erlefice The ae^on.l 
'TJIT. . lnrlUdM ■ practice teaching period In a —lor .efondary aobool 

hl *■ to deepen the rtndent'a knowledge and Intereat and to furtbei 

nta tntellectoal development 

P CoU *** oitndmr t "1-4$. Nairobi: lafllah Prm | M 1 
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Membership is now open to all teachers in Uganda, irrespective of 
academic attainments, religion, or race. During it.s early existence, 
the association was concerned primarily with salary improvement 
for teachers of all grades and conditions of service. -Tn recent years, 
however, its activities have become more diversified. Many of its 
recent conferences have devoted a great deal of time to lectures and 
discussions on such mat ters as teaching methods and curriculum. The 
present association's constitution, reflecting many of the objectives of 
the early association, aims to — 

Promote and maintain the interest of the teaching profession and to safe- 
guard the interest and welfare of its members. Render the teaching profes- 
sion attractive to the rising generation of Uganda. 

Find ways and means of improving the standard o/ teaching To enable 
members to receive fair treatment in whatever part of Uganda they may be 
and at whatever Institution they hay be working. 

Build, erect, construct, and maintain a suitable building wherein the Asso- 
ciation’s functions, social, educational, or pertaining to sports, can be held, 
organised, or inaugurated. Hold debates, lectures, talks, and elocution 
competitions with a view to promote and advance the educational or, cul- 
tural and literary faculties of the members. 

Make representation to the Government In order to invoke its aid for safe- 
guarding and promoting the moral, social, and economic life of its members. - 

The Association has three classes of mefnbers and a corresponding 
schedule of membership fees : 

Membership Clast p e€9 

Patron (for life) 150 shillings. 

Life .... 75 shilings. 

Ordinary.. 5 shillings per year 

in advance. 

A managing committee ^consisting of the association's president, 
vice-president, joint secretaries, joint treasurers; and 13 other mem- 
bers) has the responsibility of — 

Discussing finance and making recommendations to a general meeting of the 
Association 

Arranging lectures, debates, and other functions of whatever kind 

Meeting and discussing any other business concerning the members’ welfare 
and taking suitable action 

Holding meetings as necessary for proper execution of the committee’s 
duties. 


“ rgmnds Teachers Asaortatloo. Tho Constitution of tho V§mn4a Toochors Asoodotion 
Mimeograph statement. no date. 
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Technical Edacation 

During the past decade Uganda has had a rapid expansion in tech- 
nical education. This expansion has been beset by many problems of 
‘ poorly qualified pupils, ill-defined relationships to the country’s man- 
power requirements, and a proliferation of schools with uneconomi- 
cal^ small enrollments/' 1 

The 1959 White Paper made certain comments on technical educa- 
i ion, among them the following : 

Technical training for full professional training or degrees will remain the 
responsibility of the Royal Technical College in Nairobi. 

The African Development Fund, which had snpplted the money for expand- 
ing technical education, was exhausted. 

Technical trade work had been mostly transferred to technical schools from 
i he Kampala Technical Institute, which offered advanced technical gnd 
vocational training. 

Although the division among the various levels of technical educa- 
tion is not always clear, in general this education ascends in difficulty 
from rural trade schools through technical schools to the Kampala 
Technical Institute. 



Rural Trade Schools 



These schools offer a 3-year post primary t raining in village crafts 
and small-holdings cultivation. In the former area, with emphasis 
on practicality, students build furniture and simple houses. In the 
latter area the emphasis is on how to cultivate small holdings and how 
to raise poult ry and cattle efficiently. 

It has+»een difficult to devise a syllabus for these rural trade schools 
that would be realistic in terms of the limited finances of rural areas. 


1 International Bask for Recon struct los sod Development. The Economic Development 
of Upomdn. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Ptms, IMS. p. 804. 
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Also it has l>een difficult to ensure that students completing the course 
could start up in business, either individually or in groups, in their 
home areas. The rural trade schools have tried to encourage trained 
craftsmen to stay there rather than migrate to urban areas, where they 
must compete with technical school graduates. 


Technical Schools 


After their 8-year basic schooling, students may enter technical 
schools, of which Uganda has 12, either grant-aided or Government 
run. These schools offer both a 2-year and a 4-year course. At the 
end of the former, students continue training under a 2-year appren- 
ticeship; 7 and at the end of the latter, they enter employment directly. 
Hot h courses aim to turn out craftsmen. 

In Peceml>er I960 the Uganda Ministry of Education reported at a 
Princeton, New Jersey Conference on Education in East Africa 3 that 
\ -ganda's basic technical school problems were the following : 

Technical odunition was overcapitalized in the MTiO'm. when pupila were 
few ami generally of jxx>r caliber. 

In certain trades (eg., building) there was overproduction, with under- 
production in others ( e.g., fltter/machiniKtH) . ^ 

('nurses Hhould l«> reduced in number and concentrated. 

Schools should offer 2-year and : year courses, fhe latter for an interim 
period until industry cun aci'ept full resjxtnsihility for craft training. 

^The apprenticeship system dchmIh overhauling. 

Special measures are needed to combnt the present serious shortage of 
better-than-avernge crafstmen and sui>ervlsors. 4 


great pressure for providing craftsmen baa led to Increased Interest In eipnndlng 
the apprenticeship system. evening classes for workers. and day released time nutraea tp. 
19-20 of the Pa|>er Prepared for the Princeton Conference) The proponents of appren 
tlceahlp point to other countriea whose conditions are atmllar to thoae In Uganda amt 
where auch a system has proved successful. These proponents any that on the joh train 
log and employer-run ‘’vestibule" schools are helpful techniques for Increasing the number 
of trained j«*rmmne| Hut so far Uganda has used the apprenticeship' system only to n 
small degree, having In lflftfl only 267 apprentices under training by 26 employers Ord! 
narlly. full training hy employers requires A year*. Since It Is doubtful that industry could 
provide the full number of trained employees needed during the next few years, vthe 
trade and technical schools." according to the International Hank for Reconstruction and 
Development, "will have an Important supplementary role to play." < The Economic 
Development of Cffando, op. clt . p. 366.) 

■Attended hy educators from* East Africa, Britain, and the United fttates. 

1 1 ganda Protectorate. Education in Vganda: An Assessment of Achievement* and 
Seed* (Paper Prepared by the Ministry of Education, Uganda, fbr thefTrtnceton Confer 
ence, U.8.A. Conference on Education In East Africa: December I960). I960, p. 

19 - 20 . (Hereafter, this document la cited as Paper Prepared for fjte Prinoeton Conference .) 
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Kampala Technical Institute 

.At the apex of Uganda’s technical education system, Kampala 
technical Institute 8 prepares middle-grade technicians and super- 
visory and commercial personnel.* * 

It offers courses in such areas as building trades, electrical installation, 
foundry and pattern making, mechanics, motor vehicle mechanics, 
and commercial subjects. According to the Government’s 1058-59 
Sessional Paper No. 2, the Institute's task is to provide courses — 

leading to the intermediate and final certificate of the City and Guilds ’ 
at jJOHtsehool certificate level for technicians, leading to theoretlAI and 
practical examinations 

at poHtschool certificate level in secretarial and accountancy subjects 

leading to the G.C.E. “O” level, with technical or commercial options 
part-time evening courses for Kampala ^nd district* 

The Agency for International Development of the United States 
has assisted in financing and staffing the technical teacher-training 
course for the engineering trades. 

A persistent, problem at Kampala Technical Institute has been the 
recruiting of properly prepared students and trained teachers. The 
few students in secondary education and the fact that technical edu- 
cation is not popular among those who could qualify have contributed 
to the .recruitment problem. In addition, there is the problem of 
school fees and pocket money. A student who holds a School Certifi- 
cate can find employment. To enter Kampala Technical Institute 
means not only paying fees but lasing income during the training 
period. In considering this problem, the Mission sent to Uganda by 
the International Bank commented, u We believe this deterrent can be 
offset by the combined offer of assured employment after the successful 
completion of the Kampala Technical Institute course, together with 
the offer of bursaries to cover fees and pocket money during it.” 9 

* The Institute la composed of the School of Building and Civil Engineering ; School of 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Automobile Engineering ; School of Commerce and Art ; Science 
and Mathematic* Section ; Woroen’a Studies Section ; Technical Training Section. 

* In I960 the Institute had 400 boarding aCudents. 

T These certificates are awarded to technicians who pass City and Qulld Examination* 
prepared In England to test their partlcnlar skills. The Cambridge Certificate Exami- 
nation* test students' academic aUUtlea. 

* Uganda Protectorate. Rdaoattoa to t/ y a wti (Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1958-09). 
Entebbe : The Government Printer, 1909. p. 12. 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, op. dt., p. 268. 
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Goverfinlent Schools for Civil Service Training 

The Government., Uganda's largest employer, has established train- 
ing schools to fill the middle ranks of its Civil Service, Admission 
to the schools ordinarily requires a Cambridge School Certificate. 10 
Of 2 years or more in length, courses in these schools are shown Mow : 


Cournr 

Duration 

Student* 
admitted in 

{yearn) 

1980 

Agricultural certificate... 

3 

0) 

Agricultural diploma . 

5 

120 

Dispensers .... 

3 

10' 

Kslate management . . .... 

2 

1 

Forestry.. 

3 

20 

Forestry (Advanced) 

2 

4 

Geological survey 

2 

6 

Health inspectors . 

3 

60 

Laboratory assistants 

3 

10 

Radiography assistants 

Source did not provide nny figure. 

3 

10 


I he nuinl>er enrolled in the various courses is conditioned by the 
number of employees the Civil Service can afford. Little would be 
gained by expanding the enrollment, since, there is little hope for em- 
ployment by private business, except for graduates of the agricultural 
courses. 

It would be difficult to increase the enrollment should the Civil Serv- 
ice expand, as long as so few students hold the Cambridge School 
Certificate required for admission. 


Agricultural Eduction 

I lie import mice of iifrri culture in I’gundn’skiwonorny has led to 
extensive interest in agricultural education. Roth the de Runsen 
( ommittee and the W hite PnjKT stressed the importance of agricul- 
ture in the primary school. In addition to the work carried out by 
the Ministry of Kdueation, broad schemes for agricultural training 
have l>een carried out by the Department of Agriculture. It is some 
what difficult, however, to identify what the Department does specifi- 
cally in research, operational procedure, or education, as these activi- 
ties are generally thought of. An obvious overlapping blurs their 

’•At present, admission without a Cambridge School Certificate la not uncommon owing 
to the acarrit/ of persona holding this certificate. 
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distinction, Exhibitions, soil conservation, distribution of cocoa seed- 
lings, with planting instructions, to selected African farmers — all 
these activities have educational overtones, In some cases, such as 
that of an exhibition of oxen as draught animals, the educational ob- 
jective is apparent. The Department of AgrictWtare’s work is, how- 
ever, necessarily a part of what might be considered adult education 
and community development. 

A committee under the direction of the Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Natural Resources in 1956 envisioned Uganda’s agricul- 
tural education as developing on five levels: 

1. Makerere College, with a degree course In agriculture and veterinary 
science 

2. Two Main Farm Institutes, eventually awarding diplomas In agriculture 
and veterinary science 

3. District Farm Institutes giving shorter training courses than the Main 
Inatltutes (lasting probably not more than 1 year), chiefly for practicing 
farmers 

4. Short training courses at these District Farm Institutes and also at other 
centers convenient for chiefs, farmers, school teachers, prison wardens, etc. 

5. Specialist training In agriculture and veterinary science at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 11 

Although farmers could profitably utilize all of the training indi- 
cated at these five levels, “their choice will be determined by their 
educational qualifications, financial resources, and the type of training 
required. 1 ’ 12 


The Main Farm Institutes 

4 

The 1956 committee mentioned above established policy directives 
for two main farm institutes — one at Bukalasa and one at Arapai. 
It stressed that these directives should be considered broad guidelines 
with a wide degree of discretion left for those responsible for oper- 
ating the institutes. Specific recommendations of the committee con- 
cerning Selection of students, major aims, and curriculum follow below. 


Seltctira ti Stadnts 


At first, the admission standard for the main farm institutes woulfl 
be the Junior Secondary Leaving Certificate; but later, when the 

“Ugmodt Protectorate. Ma4n Farm Institute* a t B ukml o<o o»4 Arapai Entebbe : 
The Government Printer, 10M. 

» Ibid, p. 1. 
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*2- year course was extended to 3 years, the standard would be raised to 
the Cambridge School Certificate. Such a tt-year course would lend 
to a diploma comparable to the National Diploma of Agriculture in 
the I nited Kingdom. Finally, a r>-y ear Post -School Certificate Di- 
ploma course could he added as students with higher qualifications 
entered the inst itutes. 

Prospective candidates for the main farm institutes should be 
screened by a local selection board in each district of the country. 
Such a board would include senior nicmlwrs of the Department of 
Agriculture and tin* Department of Veterinary Services and Animal 
Industry, district education ollicers, ami a representative of the Afri 
can local government. I ben all local boards would submit the names 
and (publications of their candidates to a central panel or board. 
I his central board would include the directors of the two (}overn- 
ment departments involved (or their representatives) and the prin 
cipal^s of the two mam institutes. In making the final selection, the 
central board would have the responsibility to evaluate jthe needs of 
each district and at the same time maintain equal admission standards 
for all candidates. 


Major Aims 

The Committee voiced five major aims for the main farm institutes. 

These institutes should : 

1. Enable farmers to obtain a knowledge of aoun<l farm practice and 
management. 

2. Produce, for the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Veter 
innry Services and Animal Industry, field staff who have not only a good 
agricultural background but also the ability to give -advice to fanners. 

,*f Provide the teaching staff for the District Farm Institutes. 

-* Provide a common basic training for the staff of the Department of Agri 
culture and the Department of Veterinary Services and Animal Industry 
so that these departments may achieve maximum cooperation. 

r>. Prepare teachers of agriculture to such a level that they can teach up to 
% the Cambridge School Certificate standard and at the teacher-training 

colleges, 

y Carricalom 


Length . — The main farm institutes should establish a 2-year course 
common to all students and not permitting specialization. Students 
planning to enter (iovernment service would then be assigned to either 
the Department of - Agricult ure or the Department of Veterinary 
Services and Animal Industry. 
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Overall recommendation*.— The committee urged that the following 
"joints be considered : 

The language of Instruction should be EngliHh. 

Applied English, arithmetic, and general knowledge should be taught 

throughout. 

Students should he given some training in Instructional methods and should 

have teaching practice throughout training. 

Practice In labor management should he included. 

* Methods of analyzing farm costs should be made familiar to the student. 

Fanning economics should include marketing. 

The practical Implications of Including fish farming should he considered. 

and this subject should he included as soon as practicable. 

Instruction in silviculture and the provision of farm woodlots should be* 

Included In the syllabus. 13 

Practicality . — The main institutes’ courses shoufd have a practical 
basis, but at the same time enough theory to enable students to under* 
stand the fundamental reasons for agricultural practices. Since a 
large numl>er of the students after graduation .would l>o spending a 
great deal of their time instructing people, the curriculum should make 
students familiar with teaching techniques. For this reason, lectures 
should be avoided and students encouraged to take an active part, in 
classroom procedures. 

Broadly speaking, the syllabus should be worked out in four phases: 

1. Structure of soils. plantN, nod animals (lterni) 

2. Development and function of roIIh, planta.Und animals < 1 term) 

3. Soil science, crop husbandry, animal husbandry, farm management, and 
farm economics i 3 terms) 

4. Diseases or pests of plants and animals, deficiencies In soils and the cure, 
control, and prevention of these deficiencies (1 term). 

Practical work would include demonstration in the laboratory or on 
the farm, actual work on the farm, and field training, For the latter, 
parties of about 20 students each should visit particular geographical 
areas for specific instruction. The visits would be for approximately 
a week under an Iilstitute staff member’s super vision and where jx>s- 
sible would include some specific task, such as taking a livestock census, 
in which the students themselves could participate. 


" Ibid, p. 4. 
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Developments Since 1956 

I lie 19;>fi committee recon i mend at ions have served as guidelines in 
developing the two main institutes at Hukaiasa and Arnpai, which 
were established in that order. The Department of Agriculture's 1959 
report indicated that both these institutions had been successful. 14 
Of the first group of students at the former institution— 59 in num- j 
her — 25 were selected after complet ing their courses to join the Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture. Another *23 were chosen for the third-year 
course in specialist agricultural (mining and 11 for the third-year 
course as assistants at the Veterinary d raining Institute, 

Doth Hukaiasa and Arnpai were planning (at the time of the Prince- 
ton ( (inference, December UHiO) to introduce a 5-vear Post-School 
( ertificnte Diploma course that would lead to an East African ] 
Diploma of Agriculture, 

Another change being planned at that time concerned admission 
requirements: 

. . . entry to the Three-Year Courw will be raised to School Certificate 
level. These Karm Colleges, as they are becoming, have facilities more than 
sufficient for the number of students likely to be available unless or until 
the number of School-Certificate holders is greatly increased. 1 * 


District Farm Institutes 

At the close of 1959 the first District Farm Institute was ready in 
the Northern Province and three more were nearu^ completion in 
I ganda s other three provinces. V 

Farm Schools 

Hoys who plan to make farming a career may take a 2-year post- 
primary course at Farm Schools. Fight of these schools were operat- 
ing in 1959, and of the eight, six were located in the Northern 
Province. 


" Cffanda Protectorate ianaal Report of the Department of Agriculture, t»$P. 
Entebbe: The Government Printer, 1»«0. p. IB. 


roptr Prepared for the Prineeton Conference, op. clt , p. 16. 
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Community Development 

T THE REQUEST OF the Governor, the Uganda Government 


in 11)52 established a Department of Community Development. 
The African Development Fund then made available a total of 
£500,000 for the .years 1953-57 (£100,000 j>er year), and the new 
department l>egan to develop a comprehensive program. 

The program’s primary objective was described as being one “to 
secure the support and active participation of t lie people in programs 
for their social and economic betterment,” 1 Such an objective metpit 
that, the new Department of Community Development would work 


Under the program, then, classes were opened for women to teach N 
them baby care, sewing, simple first aid, and other useful domestic 


I he classes, the difficulty of finding adequate staff proved to be a persist- 
ent problem and hence curtailed the program. 

Rural training centers were established in six communities to pro- f 


population in such areas as agriculture and health. 

Campaigns were conducted to encourage tree planting, demonstrate 
the advantages of disinfecting live stock, and show how to use new 
agricultural equipment. 

Village projects resulted in the building of bridges, community 
halls, dams, and schools, and the creating of better and larger water 
supplies. 

Among the literacy classes, those in Huganda Province showed the 
greatest success. There during 1956-57, a total of 4,000 adults passed 
the final literacy test. Throughout the country as a whole a radio 
English-teaching program was started on an experimental basis. 
Press, radio, and two thousand posters all combined to conduct a pub- 
licity campaign to prepare t lie people for the opportunity that aw aited 
them to learn English. As a result the five thousand copies of mimeo- 

1 Ufuda Protectorate. A Review of Community Development Policy < Sesaloaal Paper 
No. a of 1957-68). Entebbe: Tbe Government Printer, 1957. p. 1. 



closely with other departments and with provincial administra 
tions. 


-kills. Although many exafnples ensued of outstanding success with 


vide training for local chiefs and other leaders and for the general 
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graphed lesson booklets prepared f or sale at seven cents a copy sold out. 
within a month. Teachers already proficient in English volunteered 
to serve as leaders of groups listening to the broadcasts. The success 
of the experimental program led to the production of another one on'* 
a more advanced lovely 

At Nsamizi a training center was established to conduct courses for 
prospective community-development workers, including employees of 
cooperating Government departments and voluntary agency staff mem- 
bers who would participate in the projects. The Nsamizi '('enter also 
gave spec Hi,- courses in adult education for Government employees and 
community leaders. One of these courses, for non-English-s|>e.aking 
native chiefs, was on organization of local government. 


Evaluation of the First Five Tears 


Although certain solid accomplishments of the Community Develop* 
ment Program’s first live years were most amply evident,* a concern 
was felt over the tendency of some project leaders to place too much 
emphasis on building up many projects rather than on encouraging 
the self-help and cooperation that should result from the projects 
among their intended beneficiaries. In some cases, it apjx'arcd, a com- 
munity -development leader had far more enthusiasm for a project 
than did the ptsiple it was intended to serve. 

A Government White Paper -' w^s published, reviewing the pro- 
gram's a year act i vines, laying down general policies for its future 
.u t i \ it ies, and mak i ng ceil am spec i fie recon imendnt ions. 

I he new jxilicies stressed that community development should do 
t In*, following ; 


Sprratt amtmg (hr people the rmon of a new ami la tter kiwi of tiff nwt 
Simulate them to tala an artier part in sehrmes for their oim betterment 
ovrr tht with *t pt.x^hlr fie hi xt > that they are enabled ft, fierier the fullest 
advantage from intpmeing material ramhtitnt*. 

Entourage the people to take a pride in thnr mutt teg awl its arhieee 
no nt* so that tiny trill want t<> make tin maxim um eontrtbution to its 
eeonom ir development 

(In this, t lie altitude n> ommimllv development in U K iimln may he 
*■ \ | kn | tsl to differ irry litile fr,. m On,! in other countries of |he tommon- 
wealtli Which lK.ve r.s-enth hero, .itself vovernlm; or which an- approach. 
Inc self gcverniurul. In these countries a ureat lin|s>tm< has lieen (riven 
to communitv <le\elnpimnt and isinsidcralde entliuslHsin enicemlered at 
nil levels of KoelHv. so I hat in (he shortest |s>ssihle time Hie |people may 


■SeMlonal Paper No 2 of 1B57-5R. Ideotlfled In footnote I 
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by an expression of their own will and by their (rtvn efforts achieve eo 
great an improvement in their way of life that they ceaae to rank among 
the underdeveloped countries of the world.) 

Help the rural population to meet the problem of adjustment in changing 
nodal conditions, 

(During the la»t half-century, life In the rural areas has become 
Increasingly dull as o(>portunltlea for following traditional pastimes and 
pursuits have diminished. Community development should enable the 
people to discover new ways of spending their leisure time through 
a newly awakened Interest In music, drama, and sport, so that they 
are enabled to live a richer, fuller, and more enjoyable life,) 

Kfima/atc the people to take an intelligent and active interest in their otm 
local affairs and in the institutions through tcAicA they arc governed * 

(The awakening of a live and informed public opinion in the rural 
areas will at*t as one of the surest safeguards of the people against exploi- 
tation by the unscrupulous and will offer the surest promise for the 
development of the democratic way of life.) * 

The Government stressed the fact that if community development 
is successful, it ought to lead to a “divine discontent.” Specifically, 
such a discontent would manifest itself in a more balanced way of 
^!ife in rural areas and a greater local interest in solving local prob- 
lems. The Community Development Program should assist local 
groups in solving their problems. 

The White Paper’s main recommendations were the following: 

Rural training projects and mass education should be emphasized, 

(To stimulate this aspect of the program, a rural training center will 
be established In every district.) 

Greater attention should be paid to community development among 

women, 

(The home plays an Important part in improving the way of life.) 

Some provision uHll hare to be made for financing local community 
schemes. 

( After 1067, the £600,000 capital grant from the African Development 
Fund will have been virtually exhausted.) 

The people themseh^es must play a greater part in initiating and carrying 
out local schemes. 


Perwuel Tndsisg for Ike Pragma 

1 he Community Development Program has conducted and is still 
conducting a vigorous personnel-training program. Descriptions of 
the main training center and local rural training centers follow. 
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f The Nsamizi Training Center 

Tho country s leading training renter, located nt Nsamizi, offers 
residential courses in a wide variety of subjects. Most of the trainees 
t hero full into one of three categories: Central Government staff, local 
a ut horitv st a If, and voluntary workers. 

( cntral ( r orrni moot staff, — Professional training at the Assistant 
Oflicer level or Mow is given for jXTiods lasting up to a year. A 15- 
week course gives a broad background. (See appendix for the syl- 
labus of the I%0 Assistant Administmt ive Officers' course.) Shorter 
courses give background on citizenship to such civil servants us forest 
learners, police corporals, community development assistants, medi- 
cal assistants, and assistant healt h visitors. 

Lora! authority stuff .—Courts at Nsamizi for local-level staff are 
a public administration course* for senior officials and n law course 
for local aut Imrity inngist rates. 

I oluntary i/wJv/w.— Leaders of rural duhs for women and adult 
literacy u orkers, among various types of voluntary workers, are 
trained at Nsamizi. The club-leader training covers primarily home 
economics, child welfare, hygiene, and welfare, schemes — all courses 
conducted in the vernacular, The trainees ordinarily represent 
women’s associations such as the Mothers’ Pnion, the Catholic Action 
organization, and the Salvation Army. 

I he Nsamizi Training Center cooperates also with the Red Cross 
in affording framing for workers in its s|>eeial areas of oomj>etence. 
A similar cooperative program is carried out with the YAV.C.A. 


Rural Training Centers 

The Governments Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1057-58 recommended 
that n scries of local rural training centers — at least one in each 
district— Ik* established and linked with the center at Nsnmizi. This 
leading center would offer advice and guidance to emerging local 
centers. 

\ According to the Government s plans, the local rural centers pro- 
vided pract ical demonstrations of rural life improvement in better 
housing, sanitation, water supply, agricultural methods, and animal 
husbandry; as well as practical courses in all these aspects. 
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In addition, the rural centers served as forums for discussion of 
local affairs and gave lectures on citizenship. 

In I960, six rural centers were already in existence, five more were 
opened, and two were nearing completion. 4 

The following tabulation of the West. Nile District’s t mining-center 
program in effect from July 1955 to June 1960 is typical of the 
programs offered by training centers in other districts: 


Coune title 

A.L.G. police 

Community Development assistants (men's 

training) : ^ 

Community .Development assistants (women’s 

Red Cross) 

Cooperative leader. 

Cooperative treasurer 

District councillor 

Ox ploughing. 

St. John's ambulance first aid 

Technical instruction 

Trader. . 

Women’s club leader. 


Number of 
course s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

4 


Total length 
in weeks 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 
2 
3 
2 
2 

12 


Adult Education 


To expand adult educational activities, the Government in its Ses- 
sional Paper No.* 2 of 1957-58 recommended that the Department of 
Community Development train more voluntary' leaders than previ- 
ously, since the cost of professional leaders throughout the country 
would be prohibitive. The Program might also use to a greater 
extent than formerly selected part-time workers, paying them a nomi- 
nal salary. 


Adult Literacy * 


Tlie Government recommended more intensive literacy campaigns 
than formerly and also a program of continuation literacy. In fur- 
therance of these ends, more literature would have to be made avail - 


1 Uganda Protectorate. IhmmI Report of the Ministry of Social Development. Entebbe : 
The Qorernmnt Printer. 1960. 
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«l>le, and to achieve a greater supply of reading materials local litera- 
ture committees have l>een established in many districts. Using the 
facilities of the hast African Literature Bureau, these committees 
have provided their localities with literature in the vernacular, thus 
making a valuable contribution to the literacy campaign. As the 
Sessional Paper stated, “The need ... is for increased activity in 
the production of literature for mass education, which may be regarded 
as t he spearhead of community development.” “ 

The Teso pilot program .— The Ministry of Social Development 
has been carrying on an adult literacy program for a number of years 
m most districts. From December 1959 to April 1960 it sponsored 
a full-scale literacy campaign in the Teso district as a pilot program. 

First, a literacy primer was produced, and this primer, in addition 
to two simple follow-up readers, exercise books, pencil, and eraser 
constituted a “literacy kit,” which, selling for 31 cents, was vended 
throughout the district from a mobile bookshop. 

After recruiting volunteer teachers, Community T)evelopment staff 
members trained them in methods of teaching illiterate adults. A 
total of 1 ,1 H 1 adults pursued the literacy course in 129 classes. Even- 
tually, the 129 dropped to 80, primarily because of a decline in the 
number of volunteer teachers. At the end of the course, 806 persons 
took a literacy test and of this number 542 won certificates of passing. 

Oil the basis of the Teso experience, similar literacy programs are 
lieing developed for other districts. 


Vernacular Literature and Libraries 

In order to produce more literature in the vernacular, six literature 
committees are functioning in six major language groups. The East 
African Literature. Bureau, the British Comicil, the Kampala munici- 
pality, and various voluntary organizationsWaintain library services. 
Small district libraries operate at various district headquarters such 
a-s Arua, Fort Portal, Gulu, and Sorati. 


East African Literature Bureau 

Established in 1948 as a result of investigations in 1945-47 by the 
East African Governors Conference, the East African Literature j 


• SMrtooal Paper No. 2. op. cit.. p. 14. 
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Bureau is administered by the East Africa High Commission. 
Broadly stated, the Bureau’s purpose is to meet and encourage the 
demands of Africans for books and encourage African authorship. • 

More specifically, the Bureau's functions are spelled out in the fol- 
lowing statement from its 11)59—60 annual report: 

It Rtiidles problems of production and distribution of general literature, 
school textbooks, books for adults on agriculture and. technical subjects, and 
magazines. 

Oives assistance to African and European authors, acting in the several 
capacities of critic, literary agent, editor, financier and publisher. 

Provides static* libraries, book-box libraries, and a postal library service.* 

0 

Location *.— Headquartered in Kenya at Nairobi, the Bureau has 
branches in Tanganyika (with Zanzibar under its jurisdiction) and 
Uganda. 

Libraries.— \u Uganda the Bureau has been cooperating with the 
Ministry of Social Development to set up- and administer several 
libraries outside Kampala — at Gulu, Hoima, Jinja, and Soreti. It has 
also helped set up libraries at Bukalasa Farm Institute, Gayaza High 
School, Nsamizi Training (’enter, and St. Mary’s Col lege in Kisubi. 

Hook-box library service . — Over 24,00p Imoks have been issued under 
the book-box library service, which operates to supply a box filled with 
shelves containing 150 to 200 books. The Uganda branch of the 
Bureau charges 100 shillings per year for the service but pays the 
freight charges. After 12 months a book box is automatically 
replaced by another one, but before the expiration of this period it 
may he replaced by mutual consent. In June 1960, 7 1 book l>oxes were 
operating. 

Potted library service . — An entrance fee of 10 shillings, together 
with a returnable <le()osit of 10 shillings, entitles a sut>scriber to receive 
one or two books at a time, postage free, with a 2-rnonth limit. The 
sut>scriber makes his choices from a catalog with Which he is provided 
when he joins t he service. 

The following is a compilation by subject class of I he books which 
the Uganda Library Service issued from July 1959 to June 1960: T 


* East Africa High CommlMlon. Raa% African lAtcraturt Bureau, Annual Report- 
Nairobi : Tbe Commlaaloa, 1960. p. ▼ 
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Subject class 

Total 


Number of Percent 1 of 
books total books 
issued issued 

7, 491 100 


Fiction, stories, and novels 

Fine arts, painting, amusements, photography, 

etc 

General works, encyclopedias, general knowledge 

books, etc 

History, geography, and biography 

language study (almost entirely English) 

Literature: poetry, plays, belles Jfttres, etc 

Philosophy, psychology, morals, ethics, etc 

Pure science, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 

etc 

Religion (all aspects, but mostly Christian). . . 
Social studies, political scienoe, economics, edu- 
cation, law and government, etc 

Useful arts, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 

trades, manufactures, etc 

Vernacular (i.e., books in East African lan- 
guages) 

1 All percent* here been rounded except the lut one 


1, 862 

25 

126 

2 

88 

1 

1, 238 

16 

795 

11 

347 

5 

370 

5 

681 

9 

161 

2 

833 

11 

974 

13 

16 

0 


Cinema Services 


The Community Development Program circulates motion pictures 
and film strips to schools, colleges, rural training centers, and other 
outlets. During 1959-60 the total number circulated was 1,422. 
Among the motion pictures which the Program acquired during the 
same period were Glasgow Green to Bendico (carpet making), Derek 
Ibbotson (athletic training), and This Model Age (model making). 
Among the film-strip acquisitions were The Opening of the Lukiko 
(a record of the quarterly session opening of the Buganda parliament), 
The Proudest Badge (a description of the work of the Red Cross), 
Throughout Uganda , and Uganda Welcomes the Queen Mother . 

A particularly interesting aspect of the Program’s cinema services 
concerns the use of cinema vans traveling throughout five areas of 
the country and operating out of Fort^ Portal, Gulu, Lira, Mbale, and 
Mbarara. In preparation for the 1961 elections, thes^vans carried 
silent motion pictures especially made to instruct the population in 
registration and voting procedures and tape-recorded commentary 
that would be linked up to a community’s public address system. 
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Adult Education Advisory Council 

Under the chairmanship of the Commissioner for Uomm unity Devel- 
opment, the Adult Education Advisory Council coordinates the adult 
education act ivit ies taking place throughout- the country. These activ- 
ities, as already seen, encompass those stimulated or conducted l>y the 
p Department of Community Development and various voluntary agen- 
g cies. In addition, they include courses offered hy Makerere College 
and the Ministry of Education. 

jj Besides the Commissioner for Uommunity Development, the Coun- 
i cil's inemlnu's are the Chief Education Officer, the Senior Tutor of 

: M a ken* re's Extra- Mura! Studies Department, the British Council 

If Represent at ivo in Uganda, the Uganda Branch Officer of the East 

fj African Literature Bureau, and a representative each from the Roman 

j Catholic Missions, t he Protestant Missions, the Uganda Muslim Com- 

[j munity, and the Uganda Legislative ( 'ouncil. 
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Senior Secondary Entrance and Junior Secondary 
Leaving Examination (J.S. II) English: 1959 


Part 1. Time: 2 hours 

Answer alt the questions. You may auswer them in any order. Draw a margin 
of about one inch on both the left and right hand sides of every sheet of paj*er 
you pse. 

1 Write down ONE word to fill each blank in the following iwissage. 

Number each word as In the passage, like this : — 

(1) the 

(2) (and so on), 

1 >o not copy out the passage. 

A rat ran over (1) body of a sleeping lion. Waking up, the lion 

caught hold <2)--- it . and was about to eat It. when the rat begged 

(3) mercy. It promised to repay the lion (4) Its life 

were spared. The Hon laughed and (5) It go. Not long (6) 

the Hon (7) captured by hunters and tied (8) 

a roj>e to (ft) tree, ( 10) rat heard his groans, ran to the 

spot (11) freed him (12) biting through the rope. 

“You laughed (13) me the (14) day.” It said, “because 

you did not expect (15) to repay your kindness. Now you see that 

even a rat (16) be grateful." 

‘J. Copy nut the following sentences, putting In the right form of the verb given 
In brackets, and underlining it. You will lose marks If you do not underline 
the verb. 

Example: 3be (to pay) the money and went home. 

Answer : She paid the money and went home. 

(a) 1 think your friend (to return) by now. He must be in his house. 

(b) The pupils (to teach) geography by Mr. Brown last year. 

(c) When the sun shines brightly, the stars ( not to appear). 

(d) Your English has Improved since 1 (to start) to teach you last term. 

(e) I’ncle Peter (to make) money ever since leaving school, and he Is getting 
richer every day. 

(f ) What makes trees (to grow ) ? 

(g) My friend (to go) to Australia last year. If he had had the time. 

(h) The headmaster (to write) a letter and had only finished the first para- 
graph, when he was interrupted by a knock at the door, 

( I ) If the robbers ( to attack ) us. we shall lose all our money. 

( J ) At preseat the food (to cook ) by the women and they will not have 
finished until nine o'clock. 
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3 ’ ?? °L the fO " 0WlnK 8entencefl *>“><“ words or expressions are given 

brackets. Write down the ONE word or the ONE expression that completes 
the meaning best. 

Example: (a) At dawn the boys started out on their Journey. They set off 

at the Of the day. (middle; beginning; end) 

Answer: (a) beginning. 

(a) John did not often come to school. He came (frequently 

seldom ; generally ; early ) . • 

(b) The storm broke unexpectedly. It broke (gradually ; usually 

suddenly ; late). ' 

The children were afraid of thunder. They were 

(feared ; terrible; alarmed ; frightened). 

All the men of the village were there .--the women. 

except ; but none of ; as well ) . 

I do not think there is living In that house now. 

no one ; anyone ; somebody ; ever one). 

I cannot lift that bag. for It Is very heavy. It Is for me to 

lift, (heavy enough; so heavy; too heavy; very heavy; weighing very 
much ) . 

John is studying hard he may win a scholarship, (snch that ■ 

in order; so that; while). 

Matthew plays football I da (whereas; better than ; and so 

too; nevertheless). 

It Is certain that there will be a good coffee harvest this year, 

(no at all ; somewhat ; not enough ; not at all). 

The rainy season has come early this year ? (t„ lt . so It has- 

hasn’t It; Isn’t It). 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


<K> 


<b) 


( 1 ) 


(J) 


of It. 


(but no; 


( someone ; 


ran x. 


i nour 


Draw a margin of about one Inch on both the left and right-hand sides of your 
paper. 

Write a composition of about 200 words on ONE of the following subject*: 
1- Write abont a day you once spent at the home of a relative. 

2. Write about how you once became 111, say what happened to you and 
how you got better again. 

a. Write about the work of any ONE of the following: a shopkeeper; a 

housewife ; a farmer ; a fisherman. 

4. Write about what you noticed at the market last time you were there. 


S' 


L 


\ 


\ 
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> A Roman Catholic training college for male primary grade teachers at Qaba is a 2-year Institution 
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r 


Syllabus for the 15-week Assistant Administrative 
Officers’ Course at the Nsamizi Training Center: 1960 1 

[ Figures indicate number of class periods a week} 

Introductory and General 

Opening visit by Administrative Secretary 

Introduction to Nsamizi Training Center and Introduction to Course 
The Geography of Uganda 
The People of Uganda 
The History of Uganda (2) 

Religion in Uganda (2) 

The Changing Social Structure of Uganda 
The Changing Culture of Uganda 
The Changing Economy of Uganda 

The Position of Women 12 

Current Affairs : Attendance at weekly lectures 16 


Total : 27 

The Economy of Uganda a 

The General Economy: . 

Characteristics of Uganda's Economy 
Aspects of Uganda's Economic History (2) 

Uganda's Money and Banking System (2) 

Wages 

Industrialisation 

Uganda's Economic Relations with its neighbors 

Recent Agricultural Developments in Kenya and their Relevance to Uganda 
Public Finance 

Prospects for the Economy of Uganda 

U 

Specific Aspects; 

Agricultural Progress and Economic Development 
Land Tenure and Economic Development ( Discussion ) 

Private Enterprise 

The Entry of Africans Into Commerce 

The Cooperative Movement 

The U.D.C. and Industrial Development 

The Uganda Electricity Board 

Cotton Manufacture (Filmstrip) 

8 

1 Mimeographed statement Numtsl : Department of Community Development no 
date. 6 p. v 
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Visits: 

Owen Fall* Power 8tatloo 
Nyansa Textile* 

Agricultural Station*, Kewand* end Namalere 

Veterinary Research Station and Farm 

Marketing Board* and Coffee Factory ( equivalent period*) 

11 

Total: 30 

The Central Government 
General and Constitutional: 

The Element* of Government 

Form* of Government 

Popular R e pr esen tation 

The Development of Government In Britain 

The British Constitution (2) 

Unitary and Federal Government 

Modern Political Theories 

The Theory and Practice of Communism 

Nationalism 

International Relation* 

International Organisation* 

Political Problem* of Underdeveloped Countries 
Political Parties— U.K. 

14 

The Central Government of Uganda: 

The Legislature 

Executive Council and the Duties of a Minister 

Ministries and Department* : the Duties of a Permanent Secretary 

The East Africa High Commission 

Political Parties in Uganda 

Election* 

Political Progress and Constitutional Development 

The Civil Service 

The Public Service Commission 

ptaff Consultation 

10 

Visits: 

Legislative Council (equivalent periods) 2 


Total : 96 

Local Government and African Administration* and Urban 
Authorities in Uganda 

General: 

Central and Local Government Relationship* : Division of Services, 

Financial, General Control 
The Local Government System in (LIT. 

Conventions of Local Government in U.K. 
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Uganda: 

The Development of African Administrations in Uganda 
Tbe Position of B Uganda 
The African Administrations : 

The B Uganda Agreements and Constitution 
The African Ix>cal Government Ordinance 
The District Connells Ordinance (6) (detailed stud? of) 
The Position of Chiefs 
Tbe Lower Councils 
District or Province 
Urban Authorities 
Kampala Municipal Council : 

General Visits (3) 

Council Meetings ( 1 ) 

Committee Meetings (1 ) 


LcqoI Principle* and Background: 

General Legal Principles (6) 

Tbe Protectorate Court System (2) 

Tbe Law of Evidence (10 Including Test) 

Criminal Law and the Penal Code (4) 

Criminal Procedure and the Criminal Procedure Code (9) 


MiicelUmcou*: 

Case files and Records (2) 

Using the Laws (5) 

Laws of Particular Importance In the Work of the 
Provincial Administration (8) 


20 


Total: 23 


Law 


31 


The Native Court*: 
legislation concerning Native Courts 
Native Court Procedure. Records, etc. 
Ordinances enforceable by Native Courts (7) 



21 


15 


Vi*U*: 

E.A. Court of Appeal 

Magistrate's Court (equivalent periods) 

Tbe Law Examination for Administrative Officers 


4 

1 


Total: 78 


The Approach to Administrative Pvoblou 
Tbe Organisation and Planning of Work (2) 
Practical Discussions (2) 
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Ministry of Natural Resources. Practical 
Exercise (4) (including preparation periods) 


Total: 


8 


Office Organisation and Official Correspondence 
Office Organisation and Layout 
Staff Handling 

The Circulation of Correspondence 
Memorandum. Report and Minute Writing 


4 


Practical*: 

Drafting 

Replies to Circulars, etc. 
Visit (1) 



f 


4 


Total: 


8 


Councils and Committees 
Chairmanship (2) 

Council Procedure (2) 

Records and Correspondence 
Standing Orders , 

Committee Records and Procedure 
Officials and Councillors 

8 

Practical Exercise*: 

Mock Council and Committee** 11 


The Central Government Financial 8ystem (2) 

Central Government Revenue 
Central Government Expenditure 
Practical Accounting and Bookkeeping (2) 

Stores and Storekeeping (2) 

Audit p 

African Administrations: 

Central/Local Government Financial Relationships 
Finances of the Transferred Services 
Estimates (2) 

Taxes (2) 

Financial Instructions 

County and Sub- County Finances g 

PracticaXs: 

Drafting Estimates, etc __ g 


Total: 10 


Finance 


Central Government and General: 


% 


ERIC 


Total: 


81 


r 
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Relations With the Public 

The Uganda Information Service 

Government and tbe Press 

Public Relations in Industry 

The Man Behind the Counter — Discussion 

Master or Servant? — Discussion 


VitUt; 

Information Department 

United States Information Center 

United Kingdom Information Office (3) 

Law and Order 

The Maintenance of Law and Order in Uganda 

The Provincial Administration and Law and Order 

The Chief and the Maintenance of Law and Order 

The Protectorate Police 

The Treatment of Offenders 

The Protectorate Prisons 

African Administration Prisons 

The Probation Service 


Total: ' 8 


PijuM; 

Police Institutions In Kampala (3) 

Kitalya Prisons (3) ( 

(equivalent periods) 


The Work of Government Departments 
I jibor 

Cooperative Development 

Trade Development 

Lands and Surveys (2 including visit) 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Tsetse Control 

Game and National Parka (Visit) 

Forestry 

Water Development 
Geological Survey 
Education : 

Policy and Functions of tbe Department 
Work « the D.B.O. and LB.A. 

Tbe place of the Voluntary Agencies 
Medical : Health and the Medical Services (8) 
African Housing 
Town Planning 

7S5-3CS 0-45-4 


Total: 14 


ERjt 
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Community Development : 

General 

C D and the Administration 
Public Works 
Social Welfare 

Total: 24 

The Provincial Administration 
The I).C. and the District Council 
The A. DC. and the Chief 

The Administration and other Departments, and the District Team 
Licenses and Licensing, and Urban Affairs 
The Supervision of Labor 

Maps, Map-Rending, and Sketch Mapping Fractional (4) 

Government and the Peasant Community 


Total: 10 

Practic&ls and Exercises, etc.* 

Weekly Essay Period lfi 

Miscellaneous Dlscusslons/Semlnars, etc. 10 

Occupation Prestige Survey 10 

Rural Training Outer Plan 2 

Minor Practical Exercise*: 8 

For other practical work and discussion, see specific subjects. 

Additional work to be done as private study outside lecture hours 

Total : 45 


’Approximate figures. 





The 1963 Recommendations of the Uganda Education 
Commission: A Summary 1 

BXJIOCABT or MATH COmrBNTB AJTD RBCOMUXKTOATIONB 

Chapter II, The Structure of Education 

Primary education should befin at 6+ and extend for seven years ; all Junior 
secondary schools to be Incorporated in the seven-year system. 

At the end of Primary VII selection should take place for four types of 
secondary school within a reorganised secondary system, vis. : (a) High 
Bchools; (6) Technical Schools; (c) Farm Schools; (d) General Sec- 
ondary Schools with a vocational bias. 

Chapter III. Primary Education ^ 

Comments^ are made on the proposals of the International Bank to increase 
enrolments in primary schools. 

The task before the nation is not just to provide more primary schools but 
to provide better primary education. 

Primary education ahould be more child-centred. 

The quality of primary education could be quickly Improved if schools were 
supplied with adequate teaching materials and facilities for storing. 

Permanent literacy Is not being achieved by a high proportion of primary 
schoolchildren. 

There is great need for suitable reading material In the vernaculars. Chil- 
dren should be taught In their own vernacular in the early years except 
where several-languages are spoken In one class or where reading mate- 
rial la defld^ht Special attention should be paid to oral and written 
work in the vernacular. * 

On educational grounds the number of vernaculars used as teaching media 
* should be limited. 

In urban schools, or Id schools where a vernacular language cannot be psed, 
English should be the medium of Instruction from Primary I. Other- 
wise English should be the medium of instruction in Primary V and 
eventually in Primary IV. Some teaching of English should begin in 
Primary I. 

Syllabus revision should proceed with the utmost expedition and Involve 
drastic changes. 

Agriculture Is not a suitable subject for primary schools. 

In- the first four years of primary education terminal and annual examina- 
tions should be abolished. 


’ The teit given btre Is tbs Commission's summary, quoted Id full. Education in 
I'gandm: TM J t spo rt #/ the V panda Education Commiooion — tf€S. Entebbe : The Gov- 
ernment Printer, no date. p. (MM&. 
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There is urgent need for revision of the primary school leaving examination 

Fees should be as uniform as possible throughout the school. 

Arrangements for small Aslan schools in small towns should receive special 
attention. 

In-service courses for teachers should be conducted In order to enlarge the 
background of their teaching. 

Nursery schools cannot be provided out of public funds. 

Some form of aid to schools caring for handicapped children Is recommended 
Chapter IV. Secondary Education 

The urgent need for expansion of secondary education la emphasised. 

There should be four types of post-primary schools, via: High Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Technical Schools and Farm Schools, 

The proposed new Secondary Schools should have four types of bias, viz. 
Agricultural, Technical, Commercial and Home Economics, and provide 
for a three-year course. 

Ad Increase in the pupil-teacher ratio in High Schools Is reluctantly 
recommended. 

Secondary schools should aim at an enrollment of 420 pnpils. 

The Importance of preserving quality In secondary education Is emphasised. 

Principles for the revision of curricula and syllabuses are outlined. 

A Language Institute should be established at Makerere. 

Suggestions are made for text-book revision. 

An East African Examinations Council should eventually be established. 

Standards of entry to Makerere University College sbonld be revised on the 
basis of a degree course terminating four years after School Certificate. 

No further development of Sixth Forms should take place ; the Government 
should consider the founding of one or more Junior Colleges to absorb 
future expansion at this level. 

The granting of overseas scholarships should be made on stringently selective 
standards, none being ottered for courses immediately available in East 
Africa. The standing Selection Committee of the Central Government 
should be responsible for the selection of all students. Scholarship 
holders should be obliged to return to the type of employment for which 
training overseas was intended to equip them. 

Students of technology and specialist teachers In Art, Music, Economics, 
Speech and Drama should have their share of overseas scholarships. 

Special consideration should be given to students of proved capacity for 
higher studies who might return to serve higher education In Uganda. 

The award and financing of overseas scholarships should be confined to the 
Central Government, local scholarships only being awarded by the local 
governments. 

Educational development demands perspective planning. A Planning Com 
minion should be established. 

A Manpower Board on which the Ministry of Education is represented should 
be established. 

Proper deployment of manpower Involves vocational guidance. 

The Ministry of Education, In co-operation with the Ministry of Labour, 
should set up a small department to correlate and distribute information 
concerning careers for school-leavers. 
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Research on aptitude and Intelligence testing and on vocational guidance 
relevant to the needs of Ugandan schools, la Important and should 
continue. 

Chapter V. Agricultural Education 

The problems of agricultural education are not primarily educational, but 
are bound up with economic and social problems over which the Ministry 
of Education has no control 

All agricultural training institutions should be Intimately related to each 
other and to the actual fanning situation in their neighbourhood. 

Successful agricultural education depends largely on visible evidence of 
successful farming. 

The two Agricultural Colleges at Bukalasa and Arapal should have their 
own Boards of Governors. A permanent teaching staff conscious of 
the need to relate teaching to research and actual farming conditions 
should be established at these two colleges. 

The potentialities of the farm institutes cannot be exaggerated ; they deserve 
the highest degree of permanent staffing. 

Former Farm Schools should be closed and replaced by the proposed four 
inter-denominational Farm Schools and by the new Secondary Schools. 

If adequate professional teaching staff can be established either at Bukalasa 
or Arapal, prospective teachers of Agriculture for the Farm Schools and 
new Secondary Schools should be trained there Otherwise they should 
be trained at Kjambogo 

The agricultural situation demands radical measures for settling young 
people on the land. 

A Standing Committee for Agricultural Education should be established to 
integrate all services relevant to agricultural progress, including schemes 
of land settlement 

Co-operative schemes for young farmers should be planned Involving assist- 
ance with loan capital, equipment and advice. 

leavers from Farm 8chools and the new Secondary Schools who have served 
two years satisfactory apprenticeship with a “progressive farmer” 
should be given special consideration In the issue of loan capital. 

legislation should be Initiated to facilitate change to systems of land 
tenure that encourage productive land use. 

Chapter Vi. Technical Education 

. The training of technologists should take place at the Royal College at 
Nairobi and ov er seas. 

Recommendations are made concerning the organisation of technicians 
courses and adult evening classes at the Kampala Technical Institute. 

The establishment of Technical Schools providing four-year courses for 
craftsmen leading to the City and Guilds First Craft Certificate U 
welcomed. 

Success In the First Craft Certificate should be accepted in lien of the present 
trade teat 

All the existing trade schools should be closed or transformed into the new 
type of secondary school with a vocational Mat 

Apprenticeship schemes on the European model art not suitable for Uganda. 
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Secondary schoola should offer elementary courses In commercial studies* 
provision for more advanced courses should remain the responsibility 
or the Kampala Technical Institute. 

CAapter VII. Training and Supply of Teochert 

Training Colleges should be filled to capacity. 

Throughout their training students In Training Colleges suffer from an 
inadequate educational background. 

Entry standards to Training Colleges should gradually be raised to School 
Certificate level; but with the present standard of entry the four-year 
course should continue. 

The raising of the teaching quality of Training Colleges is a high priority 
Improvements In staffing, curriculum, buildings and equipment are 
urgent. Recommendations are made for the training and recruitment 
of l gandan staff and Principals, staff-student ratio and employment of 
non-academic staff. 

A standard course for Training Colleges should be devised and Insisted upon 
by the Inspectorate. At least half of this course should be devoted to 
the further education of the student 

The community life of Training: College, should encourage growth Into 
maturity, leadership and responsibility.^ 

Governmental co-operation with the Voluntary Agencies is essential for 
progress in teacher training. 

The 31 existing Training Colleges ahould be reduced by closure and amal- 
gamation to approximately 18 ou the general principle that colleges 
should have a minimum of 200 and a maximum of 300 students. 

resent systems of "up-grading" Impoverish the lower classes of primary 
bcooois. 

Two types of improvement courses for teachers are recommended. 

There is special need for courses in Infant Method and In the teaching of 
language, both English and the vernacular. 

The Nakawa Language Centre ahould be retained and Its services extended 

The need for graduates, especially African graduates. In the high schools 
la desperate. 

There is pressing need for a Diploma Course to prepare teachers for the 
lower forms of High Schools. This should be centred at Kyambogn 

Teacher recruitment for the Kampala Technical Institute must rely on 
overseas sources. 

For the training of teaching technicians and craftsmen we suggest a one- 
year course Jointly operated by Kyambogo Training College and the 

Kampala Technical Institute. 

Suggestions are made for training teachers In Home Economics. 

n expanded Institute of Education roughly approximating the Engllah 
model should be organised to cater for the special needs of Uganda. 

Chapter Fill. RetpontiblWy and Control 

The responsibility for education In Uganda clearly belongs to the central 
and local governments. 

The present relationship between the local Education Committees and the 
Ministry of Education la satisfactory; but the Central Government has 
Insufficient control over detailed developments of planning 
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A majority of the Commission believe there la still a place for denomlna- ^ 
tional schools In Uganda, but that the growth of Inter-denominational 
schools should be encouraged. Three members believe that the local 
or central governments should have full control of all schools. 

The development of primary education should be the responsibility of the 
local governments who should control the establishment of all new 
schools. 

With the exception of Bogan da future expansion of post-primary education 
should be the responsibility of the Central Government 

Education Secret* rlee-General have an Important part to play in the develop- 
ment of education. 

Management committees are essential to the efficient running of primary 
schools. Duties and composition of management committees are 
discussed. 


The inspection of schools shonld ultimately be the Joint responsibility of the 
local and central governments. 

The principle should be established that primary teachers are employed by 
the Local Education Authority, and teachers In post-primary institutions 
by their Boards of Governors. 

Further recommendations are made affecting teachers* service. 

There is Inadequate provision for senior level posts in the professional 
division of the Ministry. 

The Examinations Section of the Ministry should be reorganised and the 
staff increased. 

There should be at least one Inspector tn each district responsible to the 
Chi® Inspector of Schools. 

The present block grant system gives the Ministry of Education insufficient 
control of educational standards In schools. 

The Ministry of Education should be given more specific powers to withhold 
grants from schools. 

There is a place for well-regulated private schools In Uganda but they shonld 
be required to conform to prescribed standards. 

The Central Government should Institute a system of “recognised” private 
schools, within the present system of registration. Schools falling to 
reach required standa rds should be closed. 


Chapter IX. Special Problems in BdmcoUonoUp Underdeveloped Are a* 

Government grants dependent on the percentage of local revenue devoted to 
education are necessary, bat when local finances are unable to meet 
the local needs 100% gram should be made. 

Inducements to Improve the enrolment of glrla In Klgesi and Ankole should 
be devised. 

Inducements should be devised to attract teachers to flebei. 

The office of the District Education Officer, Bebei, should be transferred from 
llbale to Kapcborwa. 

Social customs and the need for security hinder educational progress In 
Karamoja. 

Proposals are made to improve school enrolment In 
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One of the Teacher Training Colleges In Karamoja should be expanded and 
the other converted into a Secondary School or High School. 

For the developments proposed Karamoja should receive a 100% grant. 

Chapter X. The Education of Women and Girls 

There are social attitudes in Uganda that seriously hinder progress in Kiris’ 
education. 

Recommendations are made concerning staffing and accommodation In mixed 
schools. 

Increased provision for girls* High Schools should be made in each region. 

The curriculum of all girls' schools should be in accord with the demands of 
home-making und a career. 

• A senior woman officer in the Ministry of Kducatlon should be appointed. 

Chapter XI. The Arts in Education 

If Tganda is to develop a culture of its own the arts and crafts should be un 
essential part of the curriculum in all sclusds and training alleges, 

An advisory committee on arts and crafts in education gbould be established 
by the Minister. 

An organiser of art and craft education should be apjsdnted to the 
Insi>ectorate. 

Arts and Crafts. Music. Drama. Speech Training and folk dancing should 
receive attention In Training Colleges. 

Courses in these activities should be instituted for serving teachers ami 
tutors, associating the Makerere School of Fine Art. the Institute of 
Education and the Xakawa Centre. 

Chapter XII. Adult Education 

Adult education should be regarded as part of the total educational effort of 
the Aatlon. 

A National Advisory Council for Adult Kducation should lie established to 
co-ordinate all agencies engaged in adult education ; and also correspond- 
ing committees at district level. 

Proposals are made for the conduct of literacy campaigns. 

There Is need for more evening classes for young adults preparing for var- 
ious qualifications. 

The Extramural I>epartnient of Makerere might Inatltute more advanced 
rlatutea In sociology. economics, African history and Englhth leading to 
a Certificate In Adnlt Studies. 

Chapter XIII. Physical Condition*. Health, and SntHUon 

Bad school buildings and staff housing seriously hinder good education. 

Local authorities should be empowered to Insist on standardised plans for 
new school buildings. 

In order to Improve standards of teachers* housing, every effort should he 
made to follow the suggestions of section 49 of the Report of the Uganda 

Teachers' Salary Commission <1901). 

The health and feeding of schoolchildren require urgent attention. No si 
gle reform would more benefit children's education than the provision 
school meals in day-schools. 
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School meals should be made compulsory. 

Hostel accommodation and school meals should be provided for urban day 
secondary schools. 


Chapter XIV. Audio-Vitual Aid « 


Inspectors and head teachers should encourage the use of visual aids in 
schools. 

The use of school broadcasts should continue and be extended to include 
English lessons for primary schools. 

An Audio-Visual Aids Centre should be set up to collect and demonstrate, 
appraise and design these aids and to assist teachers to design them. 


Chapter XV. Prioritiea in Planning 

Expansion and Improvement of teacher training facilities and high school 
education are first and equal priorities. 

In primary edncatlon the emphasis should be placed not on quantitative 
expansion but on quality, eliminating wastage and raising the standard 
of teaching. 

The proposed change to a seven-year system of primary schooling should 
be completed by 1968 and therefore Involves ^unediate and drastic 
changes of syllabuses. ** 

The Government's plans to raise the standards of agricultural and technical 
education are endorsed. 

The reorganisation of the present shapeless system of secondary education 
on the lines of our proposals Is urgent but will take many years to 
accomplish. 

TTiere is pressing need for the expansion of girls' education in all parts of 
the schools system. 

Adult education should be regarded as an important part of national pro- 
vision for education. 
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